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PREFACE. 


Tlie present Edition of the Bhaminivilisa (I and IV) 
is meant primarily to meet the needs of students 
appearing for the F. Y. A. Examination in the year 1936. 
For the purposes of- the text of this Edition, the Nirnaya 
Sagar Press Edition, the Calcutta Edition, and Mr. Ayyer’s 
Edition have been consulted. It is hoped that the 
Introduction and the Notes will adequately meet the 
requirements of the F. Y. A. students, and lead them to an 
appreciation of the poetry of Jagannatha Pandit. 

I have to thank my teacher and colleague, Prof. 
K M. Shembavnekar, M. A., for the assistance which he 
has so readily given in the preparation of this Edition. 
Finally, thanks are due, and they are readily offered, to 
the Management of the Bombay Yaibhava Press for the 
general neatness of printing. 


St. Xavier’s College, 1 

Bombay. > G. C, J. 

1st. May, 1935 J 



ISTRODUCTIOH 


While paying a warm tribniie, on one occasion, to the 
late Lord Oxford (formerly Mr. Asquith) for his classical 
knowledge and scholarship, Mr. Baldwin declared that he 
was the last of the Romans — ^“the last of those whose debt 
was to Athens and whose inspiration from Rome.” It 
may likewise be said of Pandit Jagannatha that he was 
the last of the “Romans,” for, the tradition of Classical 
Sanskrit poetry which started practically with Kalidasa, 
and which flourished through the vicissitudes of 
seventeen centuries, found its last exponent of note in 
Pandit Jagannatha. This observation is not of course 
intended to convey the impression that the tradition of 
Classical Sanskrit Poetry has ceased to exist altogether. 
Par from it. The fact is that while, on the one hand, it 
cannot be denied that eminent Pandits have proved them- 
selves heirs to the tradition which Jagannatha followed 
in his day, it has, on the other hand, to be admitted that 
no successor of Jagannatha has attained to a stature 
as great as his own; and, besides as time rolls on, the 
tradition is certain to be influenced and proportionately 
modified by foreign modes and currents of thought and 
expression. Jagannatha, therefore, may well be looked 
upon as practically the last representative of the tradition 
of Classical Sanskrit Poetry. 

HIS DATE. 

The darkness hanging over Indian literary chronology 
has become proverbial. Though the assertion of Macdonell 
that the Indian mind was lacking in the historical sense 
is to be treated as an exaggeration, yet it is not altogether 
unfounded. About a great many of Sanskrit writers we 
know next to nothing. In not a few cases, the dates can 
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approximately be proposed only in terms of centuries • 
and even so the dates proposed by different scholars differ 
by centuries ! Kalidasa, according to some, might have 
flourished in the First Century B. 0., while, according to 
others, he must have lived in the 4th Century A. D. 
Kautilya might be assigned either to the 4th century B. 0. 
or the 3rd century A. D. ; and so on. For such a sad state 
of affairs, the writers ihemselves are indeed responsible. 
This aversion to autobiographical references on the part of 
earlier writers like Kalidasa seems to have been the 
result of their natural or — what is more likely 
conventional reticence. The task of settling their 
chronology therefore becomes proportionately difficult. 

It seems however that the tradition in this respect 
underwent a wholesome change, for the later Sanskrit 
authors do not show the aversion w'hich their predecessors 
did. I’his modification has taken place early enough, for 
we find Bana making detailed personal references in his 
gVHHcf ; and also, to a certain extent, in ; and Bana 

might well have been, as Mr. Kane suggests, the first to 
bring about this wholesome change. Similarly, Sri 
Harsa, the author of the Naisadhiya, who lived about the 
close of the 12th century A. D., gives a tolerably good 
account of himself and his works in the concluding stanza 
of each Canto of his renowned Kavya. This convention 
of making personal references attained greater and greater 
vogue, as can only be expected ; yet, with all this change 
it is not possible to arrive at precise dates about the birth, 
death etc. even in the case of later writers from whatever 
information they have left about themselves in their 
works. 

Fortunately, Jagannatha has been rather unstinting 
in making personal references. In a verse in the Santa^ 
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vilasa. (45) he complacently says that during his youth 
he enjoyed the splendid patronage of the Lord of Delhi : 

^ JT## I Again, to the muni- 
ficence of the Emperor he pays a warm tribute in the 
stanza : 

sp^tqrl: qt^iJTR m ^ w 

Now, regarding the identity of this Lord of Delhi, there is 
a popular belief that it was Akbar who offered patronage to 
the Pandit, and therefore Jagannatha was a contemporary 
of Akbar. On what evidence this popular view rests it is 
not possible to ascertain. But, whatever that evidence, it 
is clear that it must be dismissed as unreliable because 
it would conflict with the internal evidence furnished 
by Jagannatha’s works, which unmistakably shows 
that the Pandit flourished during the reigns of 
the Moghul Emperors Jehangir and Shah Jehan, 
particularly the latter. In the verse ‘ 

etc. Jagannatha mentions which is a 

reference to the Emperor Jehangir. And the highly 
laudatory manner in which Jagannatha refers to 
Jehangir suggests that the Pandit must have enjoyed 
the latter’s patronage. The Emperor Shah Jehan 
is literally mentioned by Jagannatha as his patron. 
Shah Jehan seems to have been so much pleased 


1 JliwCra m 5ira: 

#cft3^Knqsn% \ 

gi^r#mf!?Rragr^gK?ii ?rlcf: #TOii ii 

E. G. P. 531, 
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with this court Pandit that he bestowed on 

him, as Jagannatha himself avers, the title of 

5icgT^re’?iq:gRrti5rT:5rHi^ 

. "V ’K "K* rs'*^. V •&> * 

'eR^fmsnsiTfsffr- 

5^rT^T?fi[iraqTa^a?rsiq^gTraTif^!T Isf^srai^ qi%ri- 

'3Pi5iiq?iww55r?iii^qi?Mr!%^ I gfqqr- 

^"idld, 1 ’— 3TW'*iqicil?f ( Opening sentences 
as quoted in the Introduction to the N. S. Edition 

of wifrvrr). There is, again, the verse vg^jfljrra 

^T?rafR* etc. in which Jagannatha pays high 
compliments, courtier-wise, to Shah Jehan. The 3nw* 
as the name only too patently shows, has for its 
theme the Nawab Asaf Khan who, as we gather from 
history, was the favourite Khan Khanan of the Emperor 
Shah Jehan, and who died in 1641 A. D. In 3Tq^PT^<rr> 
Jagannatha praises Dara Sikoh, the eldest son of Shah 
Jehan. From these references, it becomes abundantly 
clear that Jagannatha flourished in the reign of Shah 
Jehan, and very probably he began his literary career in 
the reign of Jehangir. 

This internal evidence is quite conclusive. Yet 
there is an external consideration confirming the internal 

goiPit nSi- 

ra 3fT5 I 

•4I?iT ^qq-tRujqf^ gq: qqT W#- 

«i ciR«sa55i^ jr: n 

R. G., P. 210, 
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evidence. There is a traditional belief in Jaipur that 
Savai Jaya Singh, the Maharajah, performed an 
As'Vamedha sacrifice in 1714 A. D., and sent an invitation 
to Nages'a Bhatta, the Commentator of Jagannatha’s 
Basa G-angadhara. It appears from this that ISTages'a 
Bhatta lived about the first quarter of the 18th century* 
Now Nagesa Bhatta was removed from Jagannatha by a 
little less than two generations: from which it follows 
that Jagannatha must have lived about the two middle 
quarters of the 17th century. 

HIS LIFE. 

Jagannatha was a Tailang Brahmin by caste, as is 
seen from the concluding verse of his srniTr*R«ir: 

3T?irRfri'^<j[ ii In the opening sentences of stra'ir- 
T^rar also which are quoted above, he refers to himself as 
Some Mss. of the Bhaminlvilasa are 
reported to have in the colophon the words ‘ 5m ^ JT?- 
— ’ etc. from which it appears that 
Jagannatha was born in the^mmi' family. The name of 
Jagannatha’s father was ^*rg, and that of his mother 
?rn?y^jfr. ^ ^ ^*rfnpr fTfrg^i R. G. 

seems to have been also known as 7’CH’lg for 
Jagannatha calls himself qTfniTgq;^ in the concluding 
stanza of srrorr^Tfiir just quoted above. Jagannatha was 
certainly fortunate inasmuch as he was born in a 
family with high literary traditions; and particularly he 
was so ‘well-fathered’ because was a man of 

considerable scholarly attainments, as Jagannatha him- 


3. Vide R. G. (N. S. E.) Introduction. 
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self says in the opening verses of had 

studied %frfcT under 57W and philosophies 

under W>5«rfBi:fr, under ^ *• e., in 

Benares, and the iTSPinsy under the grammarian 
Small wonder, then, that under these propitious circum- 
stances the boy Jagannatha was brought up with loving 
care by his parents of. JTfr^stfrf yi55i ran: in the verse 
d(!5^'K95r etc.), and received such education from his father 
as made him eventually the that he turned out 

to be. Though Jagannatha received his educasion from 
his father for the most part, yet, it seems, he bad also sat 
at the feet of the guru of his own father 

Jagannatha must indeed have had a natural aptitude for 
the many-sided scholastic education given to him for we 
now know him not merely as a poet of a very high order, 
but also as an accomplished rhetorician — as the author of 
: moreover, his mastery over the Science of 
Grammar is displayed in the ambitious commentary 
which was written by him by way of a 
refutation of JT^fTT of 3T|f3ff^^. 

The young Pandit, having been fully equipped 
intellectually, left home and, as is evidenced by his own 
writings, found his way into the Court of the Moghul 
Emperors under whose warm patronage he passed his 
youthful days, cf. 'frci' i 

(^- So great seems to have been the impression 
created by the learning and scholarship of this young 
Pandit at the Imperial Court, that the Emperor Shah 
Jehan conferred on him the title ’TfS^cRTjT (the Lord of 
the Learned) which, the latter, from the very frequent 
mention of it made by him in his works, appears to have 
priz®d very much, cf. cpRcTryT: I Santa V. 44. 

The epithets 'TfSl’cT^R (Santa V". 39) and (which 
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Jagannafcha uses about himself in a verse at the beginning 
of the Rasagangadhara) are apparently paraphrases of^ 
the title While he was basking in the sunshine 

of the Imperial Moghul Court, Jagannatha seems to have 
received very warm attentions from at least two other 
individuals besides the Emperor. In the Asafvilam^ he* 
lavishes the highest praises^ on. Nawab Asafkhan, the 
favourite Kian khanan of Shah Jehan, though it is to be' 
noted that the initiative for the composition of the 
Asafmlasa came from Rai Mukund. cf, 
etc. in the passage etc. quoted above. Dara Sikoh,. 

the eldest son of Shah Jehan, is eulogized by Jagannatha 
in Ms Apart from the sense of gratitude to this 

prince for the generous treatment which the latter might 
have given him, Jagannatha must have had a special 
bond of affection for him, because Dara was himself a 
keen student of Sanskrit. 

Various episodes purporting to give interesting 
details in the life of Jagannatha are current among the 
people; but none of them is corroborated by any un- 
impeachable external or internal evidence. One of such 
episodes persistently believed by the people would show 
that while Jagannatha was at the Court of the Moghul 
Emperor, he was smitten with love for a young Moslem 
damsel whom, it is said, he ultimately married. In 

4. C/. the following verses found in R. G. — 

Mm M I 

q3fri%^T \\ 

3 ^i3[?T^fiTsn i 

3 crjt w 



support of ttis, various — now famous — verses* ascribed to 
Jagannatha are quoted as showing his fondness for the 
Further, it is said that in old age Jagannatha 
went to Kasi, but there he was condemned as a man 
depraved on account of the association with a 
Jagannatha, however, thought otherwise; he went to the 
banks of the Granges, and with keen fervour began to sing 
verses* in praise of the holy river. In response, it is said, 
the water of the river began to rise higher and higher till 
- Jagannatha was given a full bath and had his purity 
attested. 

Now, as has already been remarked, there is no 
unchallengeable internal or external evidence corrobora- 
ting this traditional episode which has been current, 
however, with remarkable persistency. As for the verses 
cited in this connection, they are not found in any of the 
writings of Jagannatha Even granting their authenticity, 
there is no reason why they must be regarded as being 
personal to Jagannatha in application. And thefruwpa- 
lahari does not betray a single hint as to its genesis. It i.s 
thoroughly devotional in character ; and there is nothing in 
it which might preclude the supposition that it might have 
been composed under any other different set of circum- 

H I 

^ ti <\ ii 

IH55!# 1 

^ ^'1 JTI^r : II ’I 11 

ii *raiRi sj 1%^ n^R ^fq 1 

I# f fcf^f n ^ II 

6* Tiiese verses form the 
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stances. Moreover, Jagannatha was a scrupulous, pious 
Braiuuin, It follows therefore that the traditional belief 
is not corroborated by the writings of Jagannatha. But 
the tradition gains colour when we take into account the 
atmosphere at the Imperial Moghul Court. One point, 
however, is certain : The Pandit could not have married 
a yavana girl. He may perhaps have associated with a 
yavani, following the prevailing custom at the Moghul 
Court. This keeping of a yavani, too, must have made 
Jagannatha a sinner and a derelict in the eyes of the 
Brahmins of Benares. 

In later years of life, Jagannatha seems to have 
ceased taking interest in worldly affairs, and bent on 
passing the remainder of his days in piety and peace. 
From the 45th verse of the Santavilasa ^srf5I%H4|fy4 
I it appears that he settled in JTfsfi 
i. e.- and passed his days in the devotion of Hari. 
This fact would out right across the common belief thaj 
the Pandit passed his last days on the banks of the 
Ganges — in Kasi. This common view seems to be based 
oh the verse ^ ^ TE- I 5^ 

srmm srciEfr sirpiT n ( Santa V. 31 ). When 
Jagannatha went to Kasi and settled there in old age^ 
Appayya Diksita is said to have taunted him by saying 
that it was no use to be indifferent at the fag end of life, 
for Death is almost at the door. To this Jagannatha gave 
the brilliant retort that there was no danger to him 
because Mother Ganges was near by to take care of him. 
From this incident, it appears that Jagannatha passed his 
last days in Kasi. How then are these two mutually 
discordant pieces' of evidence to be explained? There is, 
of course, another reading in place of the line 
arasl fir: i This Variant reads: 
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Hrt I (The highest truth is contem- 

plated now in the city of Siva i. e. Easi) ; this latter 
reading seems on the face of it to have been the concoction 
of some Pundit who, being already aware of the incident 
between Jagannatha and Appayya Dixit, felt the absurdity 
of the present reading and wanted to do away with it. It 
is open to us, in the last resort, to conclude, as it is 
already suggested, that Jagannatha may have lived for 
some time both in Easi and in Mathura in his last days. 
JAGAimATHA AS A MAE. 

Jagannatha must have been a man of ambitions in 
life, for, as we have already seen, after finishing his 
studies he left his native place and travelled abroad. 
His temperament seems to have been emotionally 
sensitive, as can be seen from his dealings with others. 
His- attitude towards his parents is one not only 
of warm filial love but also of reverence. The parents 
who had taken so much care to bring up their son were 
rewarded by the gratefulness and affection which the 
latter cherished for them. To his patron, the Emperor, 
Jagannatha bore high loyalty, which is shown by the 
warmth of feeling with which the Emperor is referred to 
by him, whenever an occasion arises for him to do so. 
This emotional sensitivity bordered on impulsiveness. 
His emotional response to any stimulus was very great. 
And it is to this source indeed that are to be traced the 
warm love and loyalty on the one hand, and the violent 
antagonism, on the other, both of which Jagannatha 
showed. He was as loyal and friendly to his patron and 
others as he was hostile to his foes. He undertook to write 
his refutation of STWRiir of Bhattoji Dixit mainly because 
Bhattoji Dixit had turned “faithless to his Guru ” — an 
attitude which Jagannatha could never understand, much 
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less connive at. With virtuous indignation and pride, 
he asserts : m • This same 

emotional impulsiveness, again, explains the arrogant, 
looking personal references which Jagannatha makes in 
his writings. His scornful attitude towards other poets, 
his high estimation of his own abilities, the arrogant 
vein in his writings — these proceed from the impetuous 
temperament of the emotional poet. 

Yet, Jagannatha was a scrupulous man. None but a 
conscientious heart could adopt such a touching attitude 
as Jagannatha did, when, laden with years and experience 
of the world, he tried to look back upon the varied 
pageant of the past and take a review of how he had 
lived all along: 

^511^ qfo5a’15l^n%-i%55%5iram it This verse 

shows how eager Jagannatha was to shape his 
life in accordance with the Vedic injunctions. It also 
shows the religious nature of Jagannatha. As a matter 
of fact the devotional compositions like 3T?a<jyf^, 

all show the religious attitude of the poet. The 
^ntavilasa shows Jagannatha as a fervent devotee of 
Visnu, or Srikrsna. He was a Vaisnava of the Advaita 
or Sankara school. 

JAGANNATHA’S WORKS. 

From among about a dozen compositions of 
Jagannatha, there are four or five which are well-known, 
A reference is already made to the famous lyrical 
poem uf'raiff which is full of devotion and reveren- 
tial emotion. The was composed by 

Jagannatha with the set purpose, as the title itself 
shows, of refuting the in which Bhattoji 
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Dixit had propounded certain views contrary to those 
held hy Sesasrikrsna who was the Q-uru of Bhattoji Dixih 
The is a work on Rhetoric and is 

composed in order to point out the faults in a 

composition by Appayya Dixit. But hy far better known 
and looked upon as a standard work on Rhetoric is the 
In this work Jagannatha examines and refutes 
the views of his illustrious predecessors and expounds his 
own. While this work shows the masterly knowledge of 
Jagannatha of the science of Poetics, it shows him at the 
same time as an able writer both in prose and verse. 
His prose is characterized, as Prof. Kane has well observed,, 
by a lucid and vigorous style and displays great critical 
acumen. In his exposition of a t >pio, Jagannatha had 
to cite examples. But, conscious as he w'as of his own 
poetic powers, he disdained to draw upon others and 
composed his own verses suitable to the topic under 
treatment. With great elation he says in the beginning 
of the TOnf r q r froni g:5Twg^i^f:orrg''f!'T inrrsr i^fi 

^nrr II His stanzas bear testimony to the poetical ability 
of the Pandit “They are composed in an easy, flowing 
and graceful style and exhibit great poetic talent”. The 
KTifTOT^ir^r is a poetical composition which is also 
well-known. Jagannatha himself -enumerates the 
qualities of his poetry in a stanza in the RfTaff 

5iiR<fr srqtrmtTojgtikrisr: \ m serIr 

iRt-SR^rar wrt jtiwr ii (6) It has to 

be admitted that this evaluation of his own poetry by 
Jagannatha is. to a great extent, correct. There is a 
special quality of his poems which Jagannatha refers to 
now and then in the concluding stanzas of thq Santavtlam, 
and on which he prides himself. It is iTT^. In his- 
opinion (cf. ^vtavilasa, 43), a poetical composition is- 
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worth its name only if this quality, is present in it 
HFl^T is one of the ten qualities of and partakes of a 
twofold nature— and arm. The 'Verbal Sweetness’ 
is defined by Jagannatha as : 

‘Verbal Sweetness’ is 
gained by the use of separate words while at the same 
time avoiding short syllables followed by coaiuncts. 
And the ‘Sweetness of sense’ ( 3?f^3arr^ ) is defined as * 
crgRqF 55R^rnrJT4'.SI%lf%5# I The 

‘Sweetness of sense’ is the variety of expressing one and 
the same idea in different charming ways. The W¥l?Tr~ 
fioSnRr,-. of course, is characterized by this two-fold 
and Jagannatha’s claim has to be conceded. 

However, attention mast be drawn to certain draw- 
backs in Jagannatha’s poetry from onr own point of view* 
One such is his mannerisms. Sometimes he prefers an 
awkward way of expressing an idea to a direct and 
simple expression of the same. An illustration in point 
is the use of the expression ^ i^ tbe line qpqqrlT¥if^ 

frcrSR ^1%^* 5%^ ^ He means to say, ‘Thou 

delightest with thy fragrance etc/ But instead of directly 
saying so, he uses the rather awkward phrase 
‘Thou dost bring about the nourishment or satisfaction 
resulting therefrom’, in vs. 15 in the Fmstamka 

rilusa is another phrase showing the same drawback. 
It is not difficult to perceive why Jagannatha used the 
phrase in the context. The reason is, and that 

shows another drawback, Jagannatha’s great love for 
alliteration. This passionate love for an alliterative 
effect is responsible for the occasional use of round- 
about expressions. In fairness to the Pandit, however, it 
must be noted that much of whatever artificiality is seen 
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in his poetry is to be attributed to the literary conventions 
current in his time. 

BHAMINIVILASA. 

It is not possible to say exactly what the title was 
meant by the Pandit to convey. It is surmised that the 
Bhaminivilasa was composed by Jagannatha for the 
delight and edification of his wife whose name, it is tc 
be supposed, was *rrTO#. The word, occurs severs! 

times in the *rr-l^. e.g., in the opening verse of She 
also in the 3rd and 17th stanzas of the 
On the contrary, it may be supposed that the 
work is so called because Jagannatha has therein, 
especially in the described the graces of a 

beautiful woman. The purpose for which the Bhamini- 
vilasa was ‘ composed ’ is altogether different, as the 
poet says in the last verse of the S'antavilasa. He 
makes no mention of in this connection, but 

simply says that he wanted thereby to preserve his 
poetical gems from plagiarists. 

The Bhaminivilasa consists of four vilasas, out of 
which the first and the last are edited here. Tfaere 
seems to be no vital connection between the various 
vilasas except the fact that the second and the third 
vilasas describe a beautiful woman from different points 
of view. There is a certain unity of nature in the 
contents of the three vilasas except the first which, like 
the whole work, is an anthology. In the Prastavikamlasa 
the poet praises good men, censures the wicked, eulogizes 
virtues like genosity, helpfulness, etc., draws attention to 
the changing wheel of Fortune-indeed, he looks at Life 
as it is, and bodies forth his impressions in the form of 
verses. In the other vilasas, on the other hand, there is 
a respective unity of theme which is treated in an ample, 
varied way. 






^^TSTT qifo^ i?f>%iwg*iq%: ll ? || 


r\ ^ 

cqrni^^i’fn^cr ^i^rrer ?ncr crs i 

*1<I^1.<!5^J'M^ ^ g^cTP? II ^ II 


1 There are, it is heard, elephants with their 
temples dirty with ichor, ( away ) at the end of the 
quarters; the sh e-elephants ( are only ) worthy of 
pity; while the deer certainly are not of the same 
nature. As it is, on whom in this world' shall the Hon 
now display the skill of his incomparably sharp talons ? 

3 The leader of the dock of swans, whose life is 
hitherto passed in the M§;nasa lake, in its water render- 
ed fragrant with the pollens dropping from the many 
fully-opened lotus-flowers, -how can he, pray, now live 
in the water of a puddle crowded with an ever-increas- 
ing mass of frogs ? 







^ S^% f% ^ 'si5l?5rf^ t 

jn% JTTsracfrsR^ w? n^^rri^siifT 

1% 3 f%^ TW15f%OT 'STTOWgl^S » ^ » 


*rc?f 

cR T%?Tf^ T%^dl ?I33 ipS73 ^JfTS I 

jTv <*~s r*N '* ~N ^ 

'pqmmmwpm WTFw ^R^q[Tf j n 8 ii 


w 5TT: I 

3Pr^??3f^^T5TT5l’acwiT^H4 n ^ M 


3 While all the female cakora birds, ^ith ej^es 
fickle through yearning, are gazing at the East; while 
the night-lotases are shedding off their modesty ( i. e., 
are opening out ); while Cupid is twanging his how; 
and while the anger of self-conscious ladies is fast melt- 
ing away ( lit. about to go away ), is it proper, 0 
Creator, ( for you ) to ordain a j)ompous show of clouds 
oyer ( i. e. so as to screen ) the moon ? 

4 Te, blooming lotus-flower, let the bees hitm 
sweetly, licking, with diflSculty, your dripping juice. 
Here is another one-your friend, the wind, discharg- 
ing, without expecting any return, your fragrance in 
every direction. 

5 Do not despise the honey-maker ( i. e. the bee ), 
O Kutaja, when perchance he doth approach thee; (for) 
he is much respected ( even ) by the lotuses bursting 
with juice. 



^TRTWr^Sf%W^ ^sfq « % U 

f%cRr 5fHTs^?fim r# ^cr m fi«rT5 1 
STc^TfcTTOTl^ tlW ^oiSTlTcnf^ « « H 
'«W%l'^l JTf^sfi^RSUFy %cn i%ffi|^ ^%^crtf%cfT5ff^%t » 
^■OT<iW«R3i:;:f4^lfH4hHd ^ST^rflr Wgf%TT3^TT f ^ T %*gi :UCII 

^ IT *11^^ » % » 

srf% Ti g^s T » 

q^T^sr: 35011% qR 3 Rf^r^T% » lo w 


6 0 Cuckoo, manage to pass the cheerless days, 
living in some other foresr. until a mango-tree,' with 
■swarms of bees hovering about, blooms forth. 

7 Never be grieved, 0 well, at the thought, *I 
tim very deep ( or low ) ’. Nor, liaving much water 
within thy interior ( or. having an oscessively appreci- 
ative heart), thou dost receive the ropes of others ( or 
the good qualities of others ). 

•8 0 lotus-plant, why dost thou be sorry at heart 

(lit. defile thy heart) on being despised by the ignorant 
cranes ? May the bees live long in the world-the bees 
that can appreciate the ( quality of) thy matured juice ! 

9 The bee that has passed the days on the bloom- 
ing lotus-flower laden with juice-how, alas ! did he 
extend his longing on to the ( worthless ) Kutaja ! 

10 "Whose words can adequately describe this thy 
greatness, 0 Sandal tree, for thou dost nourish, with 
discharges of fragrance, (even) the serpents that vomit 
out poison ? 
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11 0 Sandal-tree, tv ho is there cl ever enough to 

copy (lit. to accept i this thy wont, viz., though pound- 
ed, thou dost still rvg-ale thy grinders with perfume ? 

13 In case, 0 swan, thou shouldst thyself remain 
idle in distinguishing between water and milk, who 
else in this world will then observe the family tradition 
( or TOW ) ? 

13 Yictorious are those rare persons who, out- 
wardly, wear an appearance like the edge of a sword, 
and look more cruel than the deadliest (lit. the best ) 
of snakes, ( but ) inwardly ( are ) veritable preceptors 
who initiate the grapes ( into sweetness ). 

14 0 blooming lotus-flower, let the bees gathering 
thy juice hum as they please. As for carrying thy 
perfumes to the regions between the directions, none 
else in the world except the wind, is clever enough (to 
do that ). 
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15 “Wlien I am dried up ty hundreds of the 
flaming rays of the summer-sun, Tvhom -Krill the stream 
of travellers, harrassed by the great scorching heat, 
approach ? ” — Blessed is the life (or Avater) of the pond 
by the -way-side, whose corpus steadily (lit. always) 
wastes away under the unceasing stress of such thoughts. 
Fie on the birth of the oceans ! 

16 While thou art becoming contracted (i. e. 
wJiile thy water is drying up ), 0 lake, the birds on all 
sides have flown up into the sky, and the bees are 
{ now ) betaking themselves to the mango-sprouts. But 
to what alternative, alas, can the poor pitiable fish 
have recourse ? 

17 In this wind as in the bee, do not presume the 
greed for fragrance,' 0 lotus-plant. Only for the sake 
of the joy of the people has he allowed his respected self 
to he a supplicant. 
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IS Do not, 0 MalatJ Creeper, treat the sweetlf 
humming bee coldly; the highly generous celestial trees 
bear him respectfuily on therr heads. 

19 O Sandal tree, thou hearest even those serpents 
by whom thou, endowed a.' thou art with a number O' 
good q[ualities, art rendered unenjuyable for good men L 
How shall we (adequately) eulogize (this) thy 
magnanimity ‘i 

20 The whole of the forest was ransacked, and all 
the trees around were examined. But, 0 maugo-treey 
thy equal was not found by the bee. 

21 If, haring placed thy foot on (i. e. having 
enjoyed ) the flower of the celestial tree, Avhich far 
excels (lit. which has brushed aside all talk of) other 
fragrance, thou dost desire, u bee, to move to any other 
flower-well, blessed art thou, then ! 

23 Ponder well ( lit. for long ). 0 River, whether 
it is meet for thee, rising from the Yindhya mountain 
and ( therefore ) pure, to receive the (filthy) street- 
water even while thou art drying up ? ' 
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23 0 Bubbul tree, tell us for \That purpose we 
may approach you-you who are never seen adorned 
with leaves, fruits or flowers, but ( on the contrary ) 
are always a-bristle with thorns? 

24 Being alone ( of the species ) in this forest, O 
Ouckoo, do not give out thy coos. ( For ) These ruth- 
less crows do not hunt thee down through their mis- 
taken belief in the commonness of species (between thee 
and them ). 

25 What quality has driven you, 0 Father of 
Bhav^nl ( i. e. the Him&laya mountain ), to bear this 
mass of snow which robs all trees of their charming 
beauty, and which brings distress to the beings in the 
world ? 

26 0 young elephant, never should you scorn this 
bee which has approached you. For, he is worthy to 
be carried on the head even by the best elephants 
charming on account of the flow of rut. 
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27 ( An act of ) downright impropriety this on the 
part of the bee — ^the enjoyment of other flowers by him 
whose all desires are well fulfilled by the enjoyment 
of the fragrance of the flowers of the celestial trees I 

28 The cuckoos have been questioned, and all the 
trees around have been closely examined (Jit. seen ) by 
the bee; but nowhere in the world was thy equal found 
by him, 0 mango-tree. 

29 Is it possible for a cloud of the rainy season 
discharging heavy showers of rain all round, to bring 
about that nourishment of this tree, which, 0 Gardener, 
was manag-ed by you, through compassion, by means 
of a little water in summer with the sun burning above ? 

30 The superintendent of the garden was devoid 
of discernment ; the earth, to be sure, had no moisture; 
the ten quarters were roughened by cyclones ; and the 
tremendous sun-shine was difficult to bear. While thus 
the causes of the destruction of the Campaka flower 
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iv'ere all present in the desert, you were sent out by the 
Creator from somewhere, O Cloud, to drench it with 
water. 

31 In ( the door of) the lion’s cav'e where (even) 
elephants, with clusters of bees hovering over the copi- 
ous flow of rut, could not stand confidently (lit. could 
not muster confidence ), their eyes perplexed with great 
fright, -in that cave in which heaps of pearls lie scatter- 
ed about, to-day, alas, the growls of she-jackals are 
heard now that the lion is dead ! 

32 (Although) the gardener, cherishing equal 
affection for all trees, did not show any great concern 
(lit. pity ) for the tender Bakula-plant, yet it (the 
Baku! a ) soon rendered the ends of the quarters resound- 
ing with the hums of swarms of bees, by means of the 
fragrance of the bunches of fresh flowers. 

38 Thy roots are very large, and firmly protected 
by the stone-platform ; thy branches-there’s a hundred 
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of them-are jcrong { or full of sap ; rhuu .standest on 
a mountain Jitiicnit of access ; "WLat hast thou to be 
afraid of. 0 best of trees t Onlr this one. to a certain 
extent, raises the fever of anguish in my heart — the 
devouring, ruthless conflagration encircling ( eTerv- 
thing } tvit.h the mass of flames. 

34 The Cdtaka bird that, though scorched by the 
burning (lit. very oppressive) rays of the sun, somehow 
passed the elongated days in summer in thy contempla- 
tion, 0 cloud — if to him thou, sighted by him through 
(good) luck, shouldst condescend to show the favour 
of showering- hailstones f at him then before whom 
shall we complain ? 

35 While the trees, blighted by tlie riotous ( lit. 
matted, confused ) cloud of flames of the forest confla- 
gration, are withering, with their branches fallen off, 
thou art raining abundant water on the peaks of 
mountain-ranges ! What arrogance of wealth is this 
on thy part I- 
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30 On hearing his terrible rumbles in front- of you, 
do not at all be disturbed in mind, 0 ti'aveller. Have 
YOU not heard, 0 friend, about this water-bearer (cloud) 
that has dedicated his life ( water ) to the relief of the 
distress of the world ? 

37 0 Sandalwood, thy fragrance is fenowii all' 
over the three worlds; thy coolness is extraordinary ; 
thy fame, too, has reached the courtyards of the females 
in the form of the quarters. But hear this one thing : 
all thy charming qualities are swallowed up by the 
swarm of serpents vomitting deadly poison in thy 
hollows. 


38 Though there is no expectation (of return), 
nor a sense of courtesy, nor love, nor attachment on 
his part, yet the high cloud removes the oppression of 
the people ! 
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39 Thy hirth (took place ) in the clear lake; thy 
residence ( is ) in the hand of Hari ; ( thou art ) the 
abode of Lasmi ; and thy fragrance captivates the 
•hearts of gods. Lovely as thou art, 0 lotus, 'with 
these and other ( similar ) qualities, it will be the con- 
summation of thy glory if thou shonldst cherish aftection 
for the best among birds, the swan. 

40 On thy shore, pearls (brilliant ) like the disc 
of the sun lie scattered about side by side with heaps of 
pebbles. That ( well-known ) divine hTargiydna sleeps 
.in thy ‘water’ side by side with acquatic animals. 
Seeing this lack of discrimination on thy part, and, the 
height of thy glory as well, shall I, pray, censure 
thee, 0 Milky Ocean, or praise thee ? 

41 What’s the use of these pearls or of thy body 
-behaving like a cloud ( i. e. dark and glossy ) 0 ocean, 
when thy water cannot be used by thirsty mouths ( lit. 
does not enter the mouths of the thirsty ) ? 
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42 Even ^vMle yon have such an abundance of 
water, if you, 0 lake, do not readily quench the thirst 
of the thirsty, whose thirst, alas I will you be able to 
quench in summex'time when you have been thinned 
( dried up ) by the hot-rayed sun scattering showers of 
cinders all round ? 

43 0 ocean, we should like to say something to 
thee if thou dost not get angry: Great as thou art,, 
thou dost not even spare the waters discharged by the 
cloud who is a ( mere ) supplicant before thee^ ! 

44 0 rain-river, we do not indeed prevent you 
from joining the stream of the Ganges ( lit. the daughter 
of Jahnu ). It is, however, not proper for you to dis- 
play your surging billows in front of her. 

45 When the bee, by whom smelt and then for- 
saken, the flowers of the Celestial trees, growing in: 
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the garden of Indra, -vrere smelt by the gods — ^when 
that bee is driven by fate to seek ( thy ) juice to-day, 
Tvhat shall ’we say to thee, 0 lotus, if thon shouldst 
become self-sparing ( lit. greedy ) at this time ? 

46 Hey, s^svan, say in Avhat Tvay are you going to 
return the obligation to the great lake in which you 
have enjoyed bunches of lotus-stalks, drunk water, and 
resorted to lotus-flowers ? 

47 The mango-tree in whose clusters of tender 
blossoms shooting forth all round at the advent of the 
vernal season, thou, Obee, humming sweetly about, didst 
feast thyself so well — that mango-tree is now reduced' 
to a faded condition by fate; if now, Obee, thou dis- 
cardest courtesy, who else can be meaner than thyself? 

48 0 antelope, why, indeed, dost thou, with eyes 
blinded with overpowering pride, disport thyself in this 
forest in the midst of the female-deer ? Just mark this 
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to be the ibkirt of the sporting groand of the lion, 
scattered over -with pearls from the temples of excellent 
elephants that were broken open. 

49 How can a herd of deer, that has fearlessly 
come near him in front, be killed by the lion, the 
enemy of elephants, even though he is being consumed 
with the fire in liis stomach (i.e. he is frightfully 
hungry ) ? 

50 How can the lion, who adorned the earth with 
heaps of pearls dropping down from the rent-up temples 
■of elephants, to-day speak about his valour before 
the deer ? 

51 Friend, lord of the herd of elephants, blind 
with intoxication, do not linger even for a moment in 
this dense forest-region ; ( for ) there, in the cave of 
the mountain, sleeps the mighty lion who has torn uo 
a large number of mountain-boulders with his snarp 
talons, thinking them to be elephants ! 
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52 0 prince aiiiong elephants, don’t you move' 
about the mountain caves, being elated with excessive 
pride* For, if the sucking cub of the lion awakes, the 
earth will have only female-elephants left on it. 

53 The expert gardener, accomplished in ( the art 
of) well-planting the various trees, instinctively ( i. e- 
without caring to think ) planted the Bakula, too, in 
an odd corner. But who knows that the Bakula, thus 
stowed away into a corner, will fill the whole world 
with the fragrance of the bunches of its flowers ? 

54 While the great sea-monster (R^ghava) played 
about, the quarter-elephants were led, by the great 
noise of the waves dashing all round, in their hearts to 
believe, through mistake, that it was the rotation of 
the churning mountain — on whose breast should this 
sea-monster, who is well-versed in the art of swallow- 
ing the bodies of large fish, disport himself now that 
he has left the ocean on account of a love-quarrel ? 
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55 The forest is partly loj^ped of by intoxicated 
slephants ; in parts, it has been cut by those oppressed 
by cold ; and rrhat remained of it is consumed to ashes 
by the rays of the fierce summer sun. And no'w alas ! 
this lovely clove-creeper, delighting from a corner the 
quarters -with its rich frag'rance, is being burnt up by 
the forest-fire ! 

56 Thou art, 0 l^Tandana, the crest-je-wel of the 
heavenly world, the wonderful abode of the various 
celestial trees, and the maturation of the heaps of 
meritorious deeds of Paulomi and Indra. This is true, 
indeed. Yet the Disposer is always prayed to by the 
wise as follows : May the all-devouring fire, the vio- 
lent dancer on the stage of the khandata forest, keep 
away from thee I 

57 When people will withdraw from my vicinity 
on account of their attention being engrossed in their 
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respective duties, I shall flv atvav from the cage after 
breaking' open the cage-door tvith mv pointed beak ’■ — 
even tvhile the good parrot was thus enjoving the nectar 
of his dreams (ideas), there entered into the cage a huge 
serpent resembling the trunk of an elejjhant in shape I 

58 0 fickle-minded deer resting under the trees, how 
is it that you are preparing to enter this river undula- 
ting with surging waves ? Por, in this very river that 
mighty elephant was drowned like a stone, being tossed 
about by the tremendous whirls of the rough water. 

59 0 youngling ( of a lion ), go on sucking the 
milk. Is it on account of the thought of intoxicated 
elephants that thou art directing the sharp corners of 
thy eyes to the ends of the q'uarters ? (It is only ) the 
new dark cloud, which, removing the oppression of the 
heart of the three worlds, thunders in full volume. 

(JO Enough of thy deep rumbles, 0 cloud ; mv 
phoetus, one month old, jumps up in my womb, thin- 
king ( it to he the gurgle of ) a rutting elephant 1 
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61 What Taloiir should the lion, who claims the 
cleverness- in scratching the itch on the temples of 
elephants, proclaim before herds of deer ? 

02 Thy birth ( is ) from clear water; thy beauty 
rivals that of the face of a beautiful woman ; thy 
residence, too, (is) in the hand of Hari ; and thy perfume 
captivates the hearts of the gods. Therefore thou art 
the precis of the words of great poets and the all-in-all 
of Cupid, 0 lotus. If thou shouldst conceive attach- 
ment to the honey-sucker, what shall we say to thee ? 

63 0 best among elephants, why dost thou lie 
down comfortably, with eyes playfully closed ? ( Thou 
shouldst know that ) enmity with the lion who is in the 
end dreadful ( only ) grows. 

64 Never do words rashly escape the lips of the 
wise. And once escaped, they never go back like the 
tusks of elephants. 

65 Generosity known all over the three worlds, 
birth from the ocean, residence in the Nandaiia forest, 
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fragrance captivating the hearts of gods — Thus un* 
common are all the qiialiries of the celestial tree — the 
test among* the generous ; only would that it has also 
one ( more ) — discrimination in the matter of acceding 
to the uiiavoidahle overtures of the supplicants. 

6G Don't you feel remorseful. 0 hunter; at the 
reflection/'iilone of all, 1. having discarded mercy; take 
away the life of trusting animals For, how many 
persons are not there ( i. e. there are many ) similar ta 
thee, with intentions well-concealed; stalking about in 
royal palaces,, and holy places — all enemies of the good ? 

67 Since thou bearest. 0 mother earth, even those 
meanest of men who deceive the good after having in- 
spired their confidence in themselves with sweet wordSy 
thou, too, hast; it seems, lost the faculty of discri- 
mination ! 

OS Peculiar ( or uncommon ) is their mental acti- 
vity bent uiion the welfare of the world ; peculiar, too, 
is the maniijulation of the chains of expressions ; extra- 
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ordinary, too, are their actions ; ^rhile their form is 
agreeable to the distressed — Everything about the learn- 
ed beggars description (lit. is far removed from speech}* 

69 The sovereign among the high-minded extends, 
‘Oven though he be in adversity, unprecedented magnani*" 
mity. Black aloes, thrown into fire, emit uncommon 
perfume all round. 

to Even the ang'er of the righteous (lit. clear- 
headed ), who are endowed with the weight of all love- 
able qualities, is charming indeed. Even the bitterness 
of saffron charged with all-satiating fragrance is highly 
agreeable. 

71 If dunces, who steal the grains dropj)ing out 
from the mansion of Learning, strut about in front of 
those who have looted with ease the great mass of 
wealth from the city of S'aradS ( the goddess of learn- 
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ing ). then at any time certainly the fledglings may as 
well pnt their foot on the hoods of serpents, hares on the 
heads of elephants, and jactals on the heads of lions ! 

72 When taunted by the harsh-worded expressions 
of elders, men attain to greatness. Jewels will never 
find a place on the tiaras of kings unless they are poli- 
shed on the whet stone. 

73 If the king protects the wicked, well, the 
sandal tree bears the serpents, the lamp carries the 
clot of jet at the head, and even the moon always bears 
the dark spot. 

74 A good man, though not asked, yet delights 
the people with beneficent activities very much. 
Eequested by whom, does the moon, tell ( me ), open 
the series of night-lotuses with his loveable rays ? 
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75 A •wicked man is the uterine brother of the 
serpent, for, like the serpent who has without hesita- 
tion drunk milk, he too, swallowing a great good turn 
done to him, attempts to kill. 

7t5 If he for whose sake we, having set aside ( all 
considerations of) learning, stooped to flattery, and 
who was helped with very great pains on to a position 
difficult to obtain by him even in thought — if he, being 
(well ) settled, now swallows ( i. e. forgets ) all the 
many previous good turns done to him, and turns out a 
wicked man, what shall we say — ^and to whom ? 

77 A wicked man is avoided from afar on account 
of his fraudulent nature by men fearing harm just like 
a serpent on account of his venom. 

78 Ever victorious is that rare individual who 
forswears self-interest on account of his sedulity in the 
interests of others, who cherishes unity without distinc- 
tion among all beings born of the three Gunas and in 
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whose heart the lovely and exalted instinct of magna- 
nimity springs forth naturally. 

OR 

Ever victorious is the indescribable word ( grf^ 
Wmr^) which abandons its own meaning for the 
sate of denoting something else, which continuously 
possesses in its members unity without difference, in 
which the charming and important ^sr^Trr accent shines 
in its natural place, and which is ^ competent.’ 

79 Though born in a noble family and endowed 
with good qualities, a man is only worshipped by 
reason of his particular associations. The trunk of the 
Tina devoid of the gourds will never attain to any 
importance (though it is born of bamboos and provided 
with string's ( apr ). 

SO A thing endowed though it be with countless 
good qualities, is subjected to censure like garlic 
which though respected among all elixirs is yet censur- 
ed for its repulsive smell. 

81 A man possessing good qualities ever helps 
( others ) even when he is in adversity ( himself ). An 
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illnstratian in point is roerciiry ‘vrliich though deadened 
or overpowered ( serves to helj) others ) 

52 Being startled at the sight of a fawn while she 
was sporting about the forest regions, Sita hurriedly 
caught hold of the arm ( lit. the end of the arm ) of her 
husband, the destroyer of dangers: Alas, the same 
Siti now dwells in the midst of young demonesses in 
whose ear-lobes are shaking the ends of skulls. 

53 The body of Cupid who, bragging repeatedly 
about the prowess of his own arms in front of the gods, 
aimed his arrow at the destroyer of Pura — the body 
which was the object of worship with the wreaths of 
flowers in the form of the eyes of celestial maidens, 
became within a moment the repository of ( i. e. was 
transformed into) amass of ashes on account of the 
fire in ( Siva’s ) forehead. 

84 It is only proper that in an assemblage of 
monkeys branches of trees (should serve the purpose of) 
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softs sears, chacreriug should represent good speeches 
and welcome oftered Lr tearing ( one another ) with 
teeth and sharp nails I 

■S5 Which is the ( best ) holy place ? Service at 
the lotus-like feet of Hari. Which is the ( best ) jewel ? 
Clear intellect. Which the ( best ) S'astra ? That by 
hearing which the ri.-;ing darkness of Duality is dis- 
pelled. Which is the friend intent uj)on (otFering) 
continuous help? The realization of truth, 0 friend. 
Who is the enemy clever in giving trouble ? The mass 
of evil impressions ( or desires ). 

'Sj a wicked man though well-versed in Vedinta 
will not conceive aversion (to carnal desires) just as the 
MainSka mountain does not become soft, even though 
long immersed in the ocean, 

S7 Better indeed it is to be destitute of good 
(qualities — he upon the (possession of) many good 
qualities ! while other ( ordinary) trees continue to^live 
on, only the sandal trees are cut down. 

SS Blessed is the life of trees whose hearts are 
not touched by hundreds of flames of fire in the form of 
ceaseless anxiety caused by approaching others ! 
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SO Victorious is the good man who imparts merits 
even unto a vacant mind by means of his own many 
good qualities, covering up (at the same time) the 
vulnerable points ( in the other ) like a spider that sets 
up a net-work even in a deserted corner with the 
cocoons of his own fibres, covering up all holes. 

90 VliO will essay to describe the villain who is 
the arch-fire in the matter of ‘^protecting*’’ Gotten in the 
form of good men, and who is the wind alleviating 
the fire of the misery of others ? 

01 Wicked persons besmirch the good man endowed 
with many good qualities, able to guard the secrets of 
others, and very much respected by all, just as rats tam- 
per with a lovely j>iece of cloth made of threads, fit to 
cover the secret limbs of others and much liked by all. 

93 A wicked man, who is garlic to the fragrance 
of glory, fire to the coolness in the form of tranquillity, 
and the sky for the flowers in the form of pity to grow% 
is an oppressor of the good. 

93 A .bow to the tree-the prince among the gener-** 
ous-which bears the burden of a mass of flowers, leaves 
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and fruits, -srliich exposes itself to the oppressive heat 
and distressing' cold, and ■which ( even ) offers its body 
for the sate of the happiness of others ! 

',•4 He. who cherishes the desire to bring a wicked 
man under his sway, is, to be sure, only desirous of 
drinking poison through eagerness, wishes to kiss the 
fire of death to his heart’s content, and ^attempt’s to 
caress a large cobra ! 

95 Thy discriminating power is ajiparent here, 
indeed, 0 cloud, for thou, having become highly over- 
bearing on the attainment of a high position, dost 
manifest thy generosity on +he mountains — leaving the 
piarched crops of the poor iteople aside ! 

96 Mountains are great ; the earth is greater than 
they ; and the egg of the Universe is greater even than 
the earth. But far greater than the universe are the 
high-souled who are unperturbed even in destruction. 
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97 He, atIio treats a "wicked roan well^ only 
ploughs the sky for seeds, paints a beautiful picture 
on ( the canvas of ) wind, and draws lines in water ! 

03 The monkey licks, smells, and gathering- it up 
makes an elevated seat of, a necklace which was put 
round his neck by some thoughtless man ! 

99 Why dost thou, 0 bee, abandon the lotus-plant 
which is full of attachment ( or possessing red colour 
for thee ) though thou art dirty, whose face blooms up 
even though thou protestest too much (or hummest 
greatly), and which is full of love (or juice) though 
thou art fickle ? 

100 What wonder is there that the face of a man 
accepting money from a wealthy man for his own use. 
should wear a faded appearance ? for this cloud here is 
wholly darkened, though he receives water from the 
ocean only for the sake of others I 

101 Thy father is some peak of the mountain, thy 
genus is wood, and thy association with serpents* 
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Even isO, 0 SanJal. liv <Iieei’ merits hast thou attained 
to greatness. 

102 With Arhat end in vieAr, 0 good man, dost 
thou busy thyself about acquiring a number of good 
qualities? Is it adorning thyself ? Then please hear 
my tyholesome words: On those very things which, 
being endowed with great beauty, captivate the heart, 
does Kali, growing in body, daily batten. 

108 In thy absence, 0 mango tree with tender, 
red sprouts, and having the bees humming sweetly 
fround thee;, the ten quarters apj)ear to the cuckoo 
(even) in spring to be full of smoke, though there are 
bloming lotuses in them, and the winds burn his body 
like fires ! 

104 (Though) he tore up large slabs of stones on 
the mountain side with an exuberance of excessive and 
effective valour of the sharp talons, under the 

impression that they tvere elephants , yet the enemy of 
elephants could not get even a slice .of flesh '.anywhere- 
for fate was averse ! 
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105 On liearing the low thunder (of the cloud), 
the euh of a lion, horn just half a night before, contracts 
his limbs in order to hound forth, and (in so doing) 
conceals himself in his mother's lap. 

100 Whrt shall I say, 0 divinely intelligent 
rogue, about your honour’s partiality for merits ? for 
neither by day nor during the night do you forget any 
(.lit. all ) good men endowed with good (][ualities ? 

107 Thou villain, surely I shall reveal in detail 
(lit. having discussed) thy activities in the presence 
of learned men : or, why, away, thou sinful soul, with 
even the accursed talk about thee. 

lOS The company of a rogue is the forest conflagra- 
tion to the deer in the form of joy, an intoxicated 
elephant to the tree of good behaviour, and a forceful 
gale to the lamp of knowledge 5 

109 Villains are ever proficient in the work of 
placing obstacles in the welfare of the good. Serpents 
are clever in robbing the innocent of their lives ! 
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110 Surely a she-serpent has been placed in the 
giii^ie of the tongue by the Creator in the mouth of wicked 
men* How otherwise should men, bitten by it, not live 
even for a while, having no ( nullifying ) charms ? 

m A noble deed thoii hast done, and thou hast 
earned untainted glory. We shall bestow many 
blessings on thee, friend, while yet we live ! 

112 The speoch of the good, incessantly working 
in behalf of others, is nectar by reason of its excessive 
sweetness ; again, their mind is the ocean, and their 
fame is the light of the clear autumnal moon. 

113 ^ Spring will come and revive my coos stifled 
long, long' since ; ’ — at the heart of the cuckoo that was 
musing thus a fowler aimed an arrow ! 

114 A merit-less man never shines, show himself 
as he would ( lit. though covered with much pomp ), 
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like the silk-cotton tree adorned with the splendour of 
apparently charming flowers. 

115 A lake looks to advantage in the absence of 
mnd ; an assembly, in the absence of rogues ; a jioem, 
in the absence of ungentle words ; and the mind, in the 
absence of ( attachment to ) worldly objects. 

110 Few in the world know the indescribable 
quintesssence of poems. Who except the bee can 
appreciate the ( qualities of ) flower-juice ? 

117 Why dost thou, 0 bee, having cast aside all 
shame, enjoy the Ketaki-flower which possesses pollens, 
is grey in colour, and bristles with a crowd of thorns ? 

11-S As a tune ( is futile ) without the modulant 
(tana), as a king without honour, as an elephant 
without ichor — so is an ascetic without knowledge, 

119 Merits of men, if there are any (RRtOj shine 
out themselves and not from others. The fragrance 
of musk is surely never proclaimed by oaths ! 
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120 Ell. mask, don't feel higlily arrogant tritli the 
sweet odour which is the crest of all perfumes. For, on 
account of this very odour dost thou rob thy j)rogenitor- 
that very timid progenitor, lying concealed in the deep 
mountain-cavern — of his life. 

121 It ( the company of the good ) removes the 
evil intellect, chastens the heart, destroys long-incurred 
sins ; again, increases compassion to the beings — what 
auspicious things does the company of the good not 
■bring ? 

122 The words of great men, whose untainted 
minds are ever busy doing good turns to others, are 
breathed out, apparently bitter like medicine. 

12.3 I imagine, the clusters of trees in this forest 
have bent down their necks to the ground through an 
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exuberance of modesty triiicJi they feel, on hearing 
their otvn praises sung stveetiy by the swarms of 
buzzing bees. 

124. A desire to gain (something) in a dead man, 
the longing to donate in a miser, fondness for her 
husband in a tvoman of evil ways, peace in a serpent, 
friendship in a crooked man — none of these is ever seen 
before in the creation of BrahmS 

125 There never can be any confidence in women, 
even of the best type. The night-lotus plants, beloved 
of the moon, play with bees. ( Implied meaning of the 
second line : The lady-loves of kings j)l ay amorously 
with drunkards ). 

126. The wayward ( lit. unfettered ) fate gives 
happiness to men, unasked ; but, when asked, never 
gives, and, besides, takes away everything they 
possess ! 

127 On seeing thee in the thick of the battle with 
the circle of formidable enemies blasted by thy fierce 
arrows discharged from the shining bow bent round 
( when drawn ) by the pair of mighty hands, which 
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king will not be reminded, 1 ask, of the enraged 
Panda va in the Khindava forest that was succumbing 
to the wild dance of the mass of dames rag'ing 
within the circle of arrows released from the charmino- 
GSndiva how ? 

12S May the rays of the sun protect ( us )— the 
rays which have decorated the skirts of all directions 
and which are adepts in sweetly pleasing the host of 
lotuses in the form of the eyes of neglected lady-loves. 


1 May this my mind, tortured by the spreading 
mass of dames of the condagration which has broken 
out in the wide forest-region of worldly objects, behave 
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for a long time like the Calcora-lard torrards the moon 
(i-n the form) of the face of Mukunda. possessing great 
and groi\'ing splendour, (the face) tuliich is the 
repository of all sweetness. 

2 Oh Lord, the restinu-place of the lotus-like eyes 
of the daughter of the Oct-an (i e. Lasmi). cool ine-me 
who am oreaking under the vehemence of high (worldly) 
Fever overpowering like blazing fire — with thy eyes 
that sweep off the rising pride of a morning-lotus about 
its own beauty ( lit greatness *r%R[ )- a.iid 'which delight 
the trinity of the worlds. 

3 May that indescribable cluster of clouds (i. e. 
^rikrsna,* which haunts about the celestial trees on the 
banks of the daughter of the Ivalinda mountain (i. e 
the river Jumna), which, as soon as it is contemplated 
only, destroys through compassion the growing 

■ Sunshine (worldly oj^pression) of men. and which is 
surrounded by hundreds of lightning-streaks shining 
with ever-enduring and ample (sffrg) brilliance — may 
that cluster of clouds kiss my intellect. 
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4 May that TamSJa tree, endotred tritii captiva- 
ting lustre. and surrounded by hundreds of bushes of 
creepers, tvhich lights up the interior of the forest on 
the banks of the Jumna, tdie daughter of Kalinda 
mountain, and tvhieh relieves the great exhaustion of 
living beings caused by their coming and going on the 
road-may that Tamala-tree destroy well and quickly all 
my exhaustions. 

5 Showering the tvhole world with abundant 

uncommon ( ; ambrosia which is as refreshing as 

moonlight, alleviating in no time the three-fold op- 
pression of men, residing in the Vruda forest, and 
surrounded by all gods who bow to him, may the 
extraordinary cloud (i. e. Srikrsna) dispel the darkness 
from my heart. 

G May the best of the Vrsnis relieve, like a cloud 
of the rainy season, my distress, oppressed that I am 
by the mundane existence which is as terribly scorching 
as the orb of the summer sun. 
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7 May the micomnion Tamila tree in the form 
of Hari. resident ( or situate ) on the bank of the 
daughter of the Sun i. e. the river Jumna, destroy 
all the worries of me who, dull-witted that I am, am 
completely ( cn^ ) exhausted by ceaseless wandering in 
the boundess Samsara, the tracks in which lie throug'h 
tangled forests of worldly pleasures* 

8 May the supreme Dixunity, ^^having a lotus 
flower in His navel, and gracefully caressed by the 
daughter of the ocean ( Laxmi ) like a Tamffla tree 
entwined by a Priyangu creeper, shine in my heart at 
the time of the fall of the body ( death ). 

9 May the indescribable mass of clouds ( i. e* 
^ri Krsua ), which is able to fatten the excessive 
delight of the eyes, extinguish my worries soon. 

10 Even in dreams I do not recall, shameless 
and elated with egotism that I am, the advice which 
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TLon gayest to me, 0 Lord. tin words clear and sweet 
like nectar. Since, even so. TIiOii bearest me wlio Lave 
committed Liindreds of sins, among TLine own, there is 
none so full of compassion as Thou, 0 Yadupati ; and 
none so mad as I- 

11 Thou mavest descend to the nether world, or 
rise to the city of gods. Thou mavest scale the top of 
the mountain 3Ieru, or cross even the series of oceans; 
Ter thy desires shall not die. 0 Thou, baffled by 
worries, diseases, and decrepitude, if thou wishest thy 
weal, then taste the Elixir, viz., Sri Krsna. What, 
indeed, is the use of other profitless pursuits ? 

12 IVhile 1 am sinking in the pit of Y^'orldly 
Desert, I surely should not be altogether ignored by 
you, 0 Compassion incarnate, — ^by you who have 
rescued the Courtesan, Ajamila and others. 

13 Having known this spectacle ( of the world ) 
seething with very hostile enemies, and therefore turn- 
ing the eyes inward, and dismissing the worldly plea- 
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sures, ai once, I, with, the darkness of the heart cleared 
np-oh, when shall I be engrossed in the indescribable 
passing-sweet Sentiency, which resembles a fresh cloud 
in the month of Bli^drapada ? 

14 Thou hast tasted grapes, eaten sugar, drunk 
milk in abundance. "When thou didst go to heaTen. 
thou hast also ‘xuaffed ambrosia, and bitten the lower 
lij) of Ramblia, the celestial damsel^ ( in amorous 
sport). Now, tell the truth, 0 my soul, whether, while 
thou didst peregrinate in the Sanisira, thou hast any- 
where come across ( or seen ) the pleasure of the sweet- 
ness of the two syllables ^ ’ ? 

15 Ever victorious is the pair of syllables, viz. 

which is the adamant to the mountains of sin. the 
proven medicine of the acute disease of the world, the 
Sun-rise to the vast darkness of the night of false 
knowledge, the furiously raging fire to the thick groves 
of trees in the form of unbearable worldly anxieties, 
and the portal of the mansion of the Highest 
Happiness ! 
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Vj 0 heart, here I say something benehcial to 
thee: Thou shouidst not make friends with that some 
one who resemble^ a fresh cloud, and who pastures a 
herd of cattle in Trndavana. For, having hypnotized, 
he will directly destroy thee and thy dear pleasureable 
objects with his gentle smiles which shower the nectar 
of beauty all round. 

17 If thou dost really appreciate (taste) then, 
0 tongue, utter the name % which, when harboured 
in the heart, bestows indescribable uncommon pleasure; 
when lodged in the throat, dispels entirely the cloud 
of darkness within ; and which discharges that sweet- 
ness which is much resj)ected even by heaps of grapes. 

IS There are, no doubt (qf^), many charming 
birds in the world. But, from among them, I have a 
great liking for the Catakas. For, through them look- 
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ing upwards and reminding ( us ) of their friend, the' 
cloud, the indescribable called ^^sor, comes to haunt 
the mind. 

19 Visnu. by whose all peiwading lustre tiie 
universe shines all round, and who is the subject of the 
cognition, viz., ‘1% in everyone — Him men not knowing 
the contents of their own hearts enquire of others f 
Who can describe this pitiable foolishness ( or absur- 
dity ) of men ? 

20 If, 0 heart, thou hast a liking for service, then 
let the Lord of Lasmi be served. If thou art eager for 
contemplation, let Visnu whose weapon is the discus 
be contemplated. If thou wishest to talk, then talk 
of the episodes about ^iva ( the enemy of Kama ). 
And if thou thinkest of sleeping, then thou shouldsfc 
sleep happily in the boundless Bliss. 

21 Meritorious men, when their bodies are much 
oppressed with the intensely burning sunshine of 
summer in the form of the World, at once violently 
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lireak throngli the fetters forged of ladiscrimination, 
and, -with their sin> destroyed, j-dunge into this clear 
ambrosial pond of Atman, which is cool on account of 
In on-expectancy, 

22 Tor liberation from the Bonds, people forge 
(only) fetters of action like sacrifices, etc. Bor 
gaining peace of mind, they indulge in no small thin- 
king over the views of hundreds of sages. Yearning 
to land on the other shore of the ocean of Evil, they 
drown themselves in holy places. All this really is 
caused by Ignorance on the part of men who suffer 
under the delu.sion of ( or, who have to wander in ) 
the Samsara. 

23 Having first kissed the feet (ofVisnu), and 
then having embraced the ankles, the knees, the thighs, 
the navel and the heart, may my contemplativityfsrr^r^r) 
bask in the beauty of the lotu.s-like face of Visnu. 

24 May I attain that status in the Highest Soul 

< ) which sees no difference between the breeze 

wafting over the Malaya and deadly poison, between 
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tke lock of hair of a fascinating -vroman and the hood 
of a serpent, between a Oandala and a son. 

25 The entire world is itself transitory. Much 
more so is the body existing therein. Still, how greatly 
alas, the people are toiling here for its sake! 

20 Even though it perceives many men entering 
the mouth of death every moment, yet why. alas, does 
the mind not tuim away from objects of pi ea sure even 
now ‘i 

37 Let the wealth of the kingdom even now pass 
away from me; let sword-edges, too, fall on me. Let 
Tama even take away my head. But let not my mind 
swerve even slightly from Dharma. 

28 The enemv may steadily fan a great mass of fire 
over my head; he may even heave a sword-edge at me. 
But I shall never indulge even in a grain of censure- 
(or falsehood). 
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2f* Even though thou dost not see any means of 
crossing- over (the Sams^a), yet tvhy dost thou, 0 my 
soul, feel -worried ? Is it that the son of Nanda (i. e. 
Krsna) will never descend upon this path of thy heart ? 

30 May I never come even for a moment to 
possess -wealth -which loots charming on account of the 
sweet buzz of swarms of bees hovering about the ichor 
of the flocks of rutting- elephants. For, to men rolling- 
in it (i. e. wealth), whose eyes are perplexed by the 
relish of wealth, the worship of the j^air of the feet of 
Hari becomes very difficult. (Literally, the ease of 
olFerring worship at the feet of Hari fades away). 

31 "Why, eh, dost thou sleep unperturbed (lit. 
unsuspectingly) in the evening of life? — Death has al- 
most come. Or, why, thou mayest sleep on comforta- 
bly ; because mother Ganges is awake near by. 

32. Why do I harass my heart by continuously 
•unning about on the earth ? There is the great Lord, 
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the son of Nanda, ever watching my intrests. (Lit., 
ever present on my head). 

33 Oh my heart, why dost thon hurl me down into 
the jjit of Samsara while I am ceaselessly contemp- 
lating the pair of the lotus-like feet of the Chastiser 
•of the Mind-born (K§,ma)? Surely, by doing so, thy 
sorrow for thy son (Kama) will not be abated. 

34. “Is that (yonder one) a mountain of emera- 
lds? Or is it a very young tamala tree?” — Thus the 
doubt arose in the minds of multitudes of sases when 
they first sighted Rama from afar. 

35 “Can this be the daughter of the Sun (the river 
Jumna)? Ko. For she is full of water. Can it, then, 
he ' the delightful lustre emanating from emeralds ? 
Ho, (for) how can that.' lustre be so pleasing?” — 
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Wlar men re.'idin^ in the forest did not at first feel 
these delusions ahont the beauty of the body of Eama, 
■fl-Lile they ’.Tere curiously gazing at it? 

Ch Sunk in doubts trliether she was lightning* 
dropped from a cloud or a creeper fallen from the best 
of trees, the thoughtful Monkey ultimately (ar^r) con- 
cluded. from her heavy sighs, that she was a woman, 
separated from her lover. 

37 Opulence in the residences of wicked men, and 
moanings consecinent on poverty in the houses of Brah- 
mins I The (premature) death of good men, and a 
life of a hundred years enjoyed by those who follow 
the evil path I — On seeing this thy injustice, o Lord of 
the world, though I am blaziing up with flames of the 
fire of anger, yet what can I do ? Tor I am powerless, 
and thou art the wielder of great power. 

3S Brom the foot of the mountain Meru down to the 
shore of the sea hounded hy the Malaya mountain, let 
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all those -who are adepts in the composition of poems 
answer fearlessly: Who else except my good self is 
blessed enough to hold the position of the Master of 
compositions (grai;) partaking of the intense sweetness 
of the stream of luscious juice trickling from the inter- 
ior of grapes ? ’ 

39 He is'either a human beast or Pas'upati, who 
oh hearing the poems of the lord of Pandits which are 
agreeable to the ears, does not shake his head (raptur- 
ously), — the lord of Pandits the nectar-like Rasa (taste 
or sentiment) of whose poems the Goddess of Letters 
herself relishes, her fingers losing enthusiasm for the 
while for playing on the strings of the Yina. 

40 0 my speech, do not rush into despondency on 
being denounced by villains whose minds are soaked, 
in jealousy. Y^'hat graces wilt thou not place into the 
mouths of bees that like the juice of the lotus-flowers in 
the form of poems ? 
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41 Honey, grape.s. even ambrosia itself, and the 
neetar of the lower lip of a beantifnl woman — these 
may sometimes not delight some. But, alas, undoubt- 
edly dead, even while alive, are those block-heads to 
whom the utterances of Jagannltha do not bring 
delight ! 

42 If, indeed, thou knowest the secret of compos- 
ing poems which bear the brunt of the destruction of 
the pride of the sweetness of the juice of grapes which 
are ideally rij)e and therefore dripping with juice, then, 
my friend, thou well mayest recite thy poem in front of 
persons like me- Otherwise, do not let it out of thy 
heart as if it were some sinful deed which thou hast 
committed ! 

43 Learned men in the world studiously hold 
their tongue in the matter of |)raising the poetry of 
others. Kings are reeling through the growing intoxi- 
cation of the wine of amorous sports with Laxmi. As it is, 
in which blessed man’s mouth will my mature composi- 
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tions, which oot-do the sweetness of the lower lip of a 
celestial damsel indolent with amorousness, dance 
gracefully ? 

44 This sweetness of the poetry of the Panditaraja 
is surely worthy to be respected even by the outstand- 
ing sweetnesses of grapes, milk, sugar-cane, honey, 
and ambrosia. 

45 ^iistras have been perused; all the enjoined 
religious rites, too, have been observed. The prime 
■of life has been spent comfortably under (literally, in 
the sprout-like palm of) the lord of Delhi. And now, 
Hari is being worshipped in Madhupuri, after having 
abandoned all desires — in everything the ornament of 
the tribe of good poets, i. e. Jagannatha, has done 
better than others. 

46 This box is fashioned by me ( for the safe 
keeping ) of gems of my verses lest bastards of evil 
conduct should sneak them away. 




NOTES 



Important Abbreviations. 


Ait. Br. — Aitareya Brahmsua 
Bii. O'. — Bhagavadgita 
jgliag.— Srimadbiiagavata 
Bham Bb a3i: nirilasa 

Biiar. or Bbarh — Biiartrbari^s Niti? Srngara^ and Vairagya^ 
Satakas 

Br, U. — Brhadarnyaka Upanisad 
Ckn. U. — Ckkandogya Upanisad. 

D. E.— Dasa Enpaka 

Kad . — Kadambari 

Kathak. — Kafchakopanisad 

Elans. Br.— Blansitakl Brahmana 

Elirat . — Kir at ar j nniy a 

Knm. or Kumar. — Kumarasambbava 

K. Q. — Kala^a ’Higher Sanskrit Grammar 

Megb. — Megbad^ta 

Mrecb. — Mxcehakatika 

Hag. — Nagananda 

Pan. — Paoini^s Astadbyayi 

Pra. R. — PiasannaraghaTa 

B, G, — ^Basagangadbara ( N. S. E. ) 

Ragb. — RagbiiTamsa 
S. I>. — Sabityadarpana 
Sak-^ — Saknntala 
Sisu. — Sisnpalavadba 
Vik. — ^Vikramor rasiya 



PE AST A VIKA VILAS A. 

— sri^lf^-Introdxictory. 

^sr^F5!?Ti^^ (Fan. 5. 1. 109) This Filassi is called 

Introdncfcorj^ presumably, because the Bhaminivilasa opens 
with it. At the same time it is to be noted that there is no 
integral connection between this Vilam and the others that 
follow it. Indeed, the commentator does not call it 

bat the — a title certainly more to the* 

point, inasmuch as it carries with it a general hint about the 
nature of -its contents. Another point to be noted in this 
connection is that the title, whichever of the two is accepted, of 
this vilasa^ does not conform to the uniformity which is evident 
in the titles of other vilas>js. While the subsquent vila%m 
derive their titles from the sentiment prevailing throughont the 
verses contained in them, this vilasa, in the first place, has no 
such individual sentiment predominant in it *, and, secondly, the 
title is not therefore connected with any sentiment whatever. 
f%^Ri-from the rt. with to shine, or to play. 

Vs. 1, — rff-Ichor. Prom the temples of elephants, it is 
said, a fl.aid with a very bitter smell oozes out. cf. Eagh. V.47 
and 48. For the idea of rutting compare; f|ur3fT 

— Kad. The idea of rutting elephants seems to 
be a favourite one with Jagannatha: he refers to it -again and 
again, «. y., in verses 25, 30, 58, 59 etc, — ^Elephants. 

^^-The temples of elephants. « It is 
believed in mythology that there are eight quarter-elephants, 
one in each of the eight major points of the compass. Their 
names are: mm: I 

I^xrr 5 ?n: tl mm. — The code of chivalry forbids 

all— especially strong men^ to lay violent hands on a female, 
cf. %: ^ ^ i 

^ ^irsrf^w^r: n mAmi \ Mbh, 2. 41. 13, 

f. (Oitraa'ala F. Edition ) j also, m^^m ^ . 
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g r ^ ^^f!' gn ~The deer are timid, and^ tberefore^ are no match 
ior the Lord of beastt. 3 ? 5 TO%^R-Exceptioiially sharps 
lit j whose edges are incomparable, fi% ( A 

standard of comparison); ^ m: 3^*?r; 

lilW: ( ^ 33 : I fn%r 2 T^-I>aes not the expres- 

sion sound rather pedantic ? 

Now, what strikes the reader about this opening stanza of 
the Bhaminivilaia is the absence of a which tradition 
among Sanskrit writers prescribes with a view to ensure an 
nnobstrneted completion of the work about to be composed. 
01 ^ ^ri^iPr otc.— lif 

Also of. i doubt some read 

the verse «tc, before this verse and probably 

attempt thereby to supply a benedictory stanza of the 

type. But this verse cannot be accepted as the genuine 
opening staojsa of the Bhamlnfrilasa, because, for one thing, 
neither the Calcutta edition nor the Nirnaya Sugar edition 
notices it. And, secondly, the contents of the stanza are of a 
very general character^. Such a general and^ after all, tame 
opening is not likely in Jagannatha — that highly self-conscious 
poet as we know him from the opening Terses of B. G*. and 
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The stanza is read as above in Basagangadhara, p. S06« 

Traiiftoiofi.— Poetry is nectar, indeed, on earth for it is 
the highest water-mark of sweetness, it is produced (like 
scectar which arose from the milky ocean when it was churned) 
by the churning of the ocean of Learning, and because it gives 
much happiness to the ^ drinkers 1 

2. The substitution of in place of can hardly be 
countenanced in view of the fact that who was remo- 

ved from Jagannatha by less than two generations, reads sf^ in 
his eommenlary on this verse in the B. G* 
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iroiE the conclading oaes of Bhamlmvilasa as well. The poet 
who is earelul enough to add more than half a dosien stansas 
of personal enlogistic references at the end of the S^intavilisa^ 
^iid who avers that he has culled these verses of Ms together 
to keep them sale from literary pirates may certainly be expec- 
ted not to open his merely with a verse of such dubious 
relevance. The characteristic opening of Jagannatha is vigo- 
rous and rather ample — ^both of which qualities are certainly 
absent in the present case. 

It seems, therefore, that Jagannatha has here infringed the 
-established tradition which otherwise he follows. Probably, 
this breach of tradition is to be attributed to the fact that the 
Bhaminivilasa is not an integral composition. As Jagannatha 
admits in the last stanza of the Saatavllasa, the Bhimini- 
vilasa is an anthology of the verses which the poet had compo- 
sed and which he wanted to preserve from plagiarists. On 
account of this promiscuous nature of its contents, Jagan- 
natha does not seem to have thought it his worth while to 
endow the Bbaminivilasa with his characteristic opening 
verses. 

Oommentatorial ingenuity, however, has been too wide- 
-awake to allow the charge of a breach of tradition to rest on 
Jagennatha’s head. Oonaequently, we ate told by the 
commentator sreprcFT that the verse etc. is itself a 

iT^ of the type, and, as suehy it yields no less 

than three different interpretations ! According to him 
stands for (i) incarnation of i%cg| or (ii) 

iTfprnr who protected the Brahmins seeMng ( g*r ) truthj or 
(iii) who is the husband ( qr^ ) of Gopis and acts like 
a dear ) for he roams about in the forest All these, 
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snppoited with laBcifnl interpretations of details, prove the' 
commentfttor^s knowledge and iogennity, no donbt-bah 
acaroely his point. 


eispiTOgi ^i*rq|r|^ff?n’ IfR' I \M^A I 

|3JI: I % 5 I 

t^s|: I W<^ 

I ^T'Tr •i*i'4i^*^'-l'4^rri^ 

^ ^TRO^ai: I gW?F1^I JiRrai^ 3^: ^ 

3^ qi^wM %05Tq»Ri3q’€n^^f^Rjraqf3o^^ 
gnci^ii; I ^ qq%ttq?wi^3iRij^'q sn^ i 
rafir jrfiT?q3^ w^^ii^^^ciRi'bir^Wc-qaft^n^qtqia: ii q% 
‘ 5UTr 5r;!5=Tq; ^pt ^ 1 ^ %I5Wn%f 4 SfT'OT ^3- 

^11’ ^ ?#i%»I5R3J%T3I^ iq^RSTT^ cT w 3TUWT- 

^ciFqM g4ra^R=T qT033ira ?i«n i 

§TRfr5i55: i ^raRf ^ ^^^ra^iq^’^jwqqjwsira Vif % 

1 Rcq^RTRT wmffRzrl: I ?F3 m ^Tiini — 

1% ^44 1 l^<HdrasK='’i^q^%c[i 5i|?ms^R3n g?^- 
^ri^e i q ; q !gr 1^4: i Ipqi i trsjp^ i 

33 m WniTW-RqiFn# T3?P% ^ %qT i%3 t 
^3i^^f(rsFRD3 ira 3133 I iji^nr ^gj^cqrJfi mRsStei 

W^- 1 13 1 ^3333 ^^qn%HT^33q- 1 

3=35T333P33; 11 3% *MraR3313 «Ff33I 3i[ ^t^35[31=f!lRv 

331 U 33! f| 1 1 S13, 3133^3^1^^ 353^: I #T :9lc3%a3: 

1 i W |K3^?n%: I ?r 331 33 33 3T3: 34®% 3g33 
?flp^ 1^3133 lJ31Wl€f 1 3 5 m[% ir!%1^4c3#: 1 sts^STR: I 
Wl^g PT fra 3133^1 TT3 =3IW?^f^T 3cR?F^3 3^3qw5rflR3T13q:, I 

^wiwii q ^ 331^ ! «^[«c=hW13^3liwi% 3TS H3 gigt ^ 4 

3re3lra 313: 1 4§[%qqi33%— %PTr # i 3^ i 3^ ^533^ 3f^ 
3ri^t5l3^3 ?n3I w: 3raf 3rai3T i 1^r!I 3;^333I55T gc33:l 
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This stanza obviously contains the figure of speech calleS" 
3T£T5^5r5ffFT is a figure of speech whereby some- 
thing intended to be mentioned or described is not directly 
mentioned or describedj but only indirectly by mentioning or 
describing a difierent thing altogether, on the strength of 
similar characteristics, etc cf, 

figure of Indirect Description is possible in five different 
ways^: I When some Particular is described through the 
description of a General, «. g, in vs, 75 below ( 
etc. ) the poet refers to the wicked in general, though he 
really intends to refer to the wickedness of some particular 
individual, ii, when some General is aeacribed through a 
Particular^ «. y.j in vs. 76 below ( etc. ) the poet 

means to show that good turns done to the wicked are never 
appreciated-they are simply wasted; but this the poet conveys 
through the description of an individual iii. when a 


cm 1 I 1 ^ drwcf^ 

dcyirm^r: ksy f Jiiiinsf hi 

m: lOT: I W ^ 50 ^ 

in%T^3T% ^!RI # I ?fwrai ^ 

¥fR: I cm ’jm ®iq^qap^Ti^ 

siR: I ^4': I 

rr: 1 cTRTciTS 1 wm-- %r: 

4 cfi gSKilfrq: gRl^qtPg-Rpii R I 

RT? fmT9T i 

3TiT^=:.fq^^%^ qsfR !T!T: II 


— S. D. 10. 58-59. 
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-:cause ifl imdeiatood from an eSaet, e. g* in vs. o2 below ( fitfwi* 
% ate, ) in the last pada it is said ^ the earth will have only 
tha lemale-dephaiits left behind \ thengh what is really inten- 
ded is ^ the onb of the lion will devour yon Heie the cause 
is eonvey^i through the mention of the effect, iv. When an 
’ofeot ifi conveyed through the mention of a cause, e. g., in vs. 
31 below { fisn: etc. ), the elephant is asked not to, stay 
in that forest region, for the lion^ the enemy of elephants, is 
sleeping nearby. From this it is meant that if the lion, beii^g 
awake, finds the elephant there, ha will surely kill him. Here, 
therefore, an effect is understood from the mention of a canse; 
and lastly, v,, when a thing is conveyed through the descrip- 
tion of another similar thing, for instance, in the present 
verse ( etc. ). 

In the present verse the poet’s intention is not indeed 
to convey the merely literal meaning. Obviously, he wishes 
to ipeak of a very powerful individual— or, probably about his 
own self as an unrivalled poet — who finds no worthy opponent, 
and disdales to maasaere the innocent or the weak, ITherelpre, 
he stands superior to all, though yearning for a worthy fightai'. 
Ins^d of saying all tMs in so many words, the author draws 
uppn the analogy of a lion — and thus succeeds in driving his 
point home in an effective, though indirect, way. 

As a matter of fact, almost all the verses in this viUsa 
oonMn the figure and therefore mean more than 

what meets the eye. 

The metre of tMs verse is 

ftrerfisfr I 

Vs, 2.— (f?W%dFTf ) 
wt*- ( I i:T5fif?r-A I% form. ^ 

^ srgiTrT^^ (^:,-See Pan, 6. 4. 
50. *ir5TO-The Maoasa lake is believed to be the favourite 
resort of flamingoes. Of. wc: 5TT%««Fi% TOt etc,- 

Vik., IV. 13., also Megh. 81, swan. 
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The metre is fsfr. sf# S^* * 

In tMa Terse, the poet refers to the pangs of one who 
has fallen from' a high position, and is constrained to liye in 
low smTonndings; A conscientious man cannot accept a 
change for the worse in his position with equanimity, for such 
denudation forces Mm to lire among people of a lower 
stratum than he is used to. Compare ?R^ fW: 

frr: ^ sfl^-Mrchh. L 

Ys, 3^ — The first three padas contain various Loc. Ahs, 
constructions, #^-Tremulous. ^^ifpw-the cakora, male oi 
female, is a bird which it believed to pine for the sight of the 
moon in order to quench its thirst with her rays. ef. 
^rremfir i Bham. 2. 7S; 

also, i %f^"A night-lotus. The 

night-lotuses open at the sight of the moon, e /1 fig 
^%rr ^Psnrfff 5. 28. — ^The poet looks upon 


the closed lotusflowers as modest and bashful, and therefore 
silent. But about the time of moon-rise, they bsgin to 
bloom, f. e.j to shed oE their silence. ^ 5=5 therefore means ^fco 
op 0 n^ The expression is pregnant, indeed, Desirous 

to start, wr Tho Anusvara of the Inf. of 

purpose is dropped in accoj^anee with the dictum 

g \ snstf^-A pompous show, hence, muster. 


The metre is W?r^rs 50#?- 

I 

Power must be helpfully esmmsedi Imagination and 
considerateness will only embellish it, and distinguish it from 
savagely. Of, ^Tis good to have a giant^s strength 5 but 
it's monstrous to use it like a giant 


Vt^'4. — ^^FftfH-Ooasmg out. The variant ^cr?fqpf means 
* bubbling out Note the e^eot of alliteratibn in the first two 
pindns, Sweetly* — Not caring (to be re- 

warded). ^f# 5 r-Thy, Formed by the addition of ^agr (1^1 
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‘fi<jcordii!g to ® ^—F&n, 4. 3. 1^ the ades^a 

beiag bad by the satra ^ — Paa 4. S. 3, 

The metre is I 

It is not the depeadants or tie bangers-on that may be 
expected to do justice to the good qualities of tbeir patron. 
There always are men with an appreciative eye, who of tbeir 
own accord proclaim tbe merits of otbers, and yet expect no 
reward. Virtue will out — through appreciative, yet disin- 
terested, men. 

Vs. 5. — f-ia used here in the causal sense, i. 
it is equivalent to to subject to denunciation, to 

despise. kind of tree with a bitter smell, blossoming 

in the raioy season. It is looked upon as worthless and 
insignificant, gf%^-with a protnberating belly, hence, burst*- 
ing with. Tg=Rl%^:-3TRT. The metre is 

jfrfi' (a modification of ). Tfrrt: \ 

The poet warns low and ignorant people against being 
indifferent or discourteous, through meanness or ignorance, 
to great men who are held in high esteem in higher circles. 

Vs..6.— in^^-fTIR^-As long as, till. sing., Imp. 

cans, of rrr to go; ^irq^J^-To pass. i%^-cheerless. 

fe«|fOTc5:--ro?Ffq: 3T#qf ff : — About which 

e warms of bees hover. 

The metre is afTiRT- 

irorr* I 

%TR ^BTrrf n 

The cycle of fortune spares none-not even those who are* 
habituated to & life of ease & comfort. They should some- 
how pass the period of adverse circumstances with faith in 
the future. Fortune that has frowned will smile-in the 
fulness of time. Patience, of course, till then I For the idea. 

compare m etc.-Bhar. 1. 63. A Iso cl 

etc.— iJid. 1. 28. 
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Ts. 7. — ^Ifl this stanza Tarions words bear a double 
meaning— one referring to the welJ, and the other to a lowly 
hat appreciative man to whom, in fact, the stanza is addressed. 

(i) Deep, (ii) Lowly, one in a low station of life, ^^qr: 
Beally STfWf**, ^ Sing. Aor. of When a verb in the Aor, is 
used with ( the negative particle J?r ), it comes to possess 
the sense of the Imperative, and drops the temporal augment. 
■* ^ f Here the 

word in connection with the well means ^ water \ and 
means ^ the interior ’. The well has much water in its in- 
terior. The second meaning applicable to the lowly man is 
^ whose heart is very appreciative \ in this connection 
means the sensibility to perceive and appreciate. — (i) A 

cord, (ii) A good quality. 

The metre is ifn^. 

A keen sensibility to recognize and receive good qualities 
from others more than redeems the lowly station of life in 
which one may happen to find oneself. 

Ys. 8. — j|i%?frf-To render dirty, to disappoint. A 
form. fR 3if%: ignorant. 

^ar?f. — ^Matured, ripened, qri^c:— Jimfw fl?r 

those who know the essence. 

The metre is 5i&rm5TT. 3Tf f%?r5#ir#ir 

There will he not a few in the world wna busy tbemseives 
with sniffing at men whose real greatness they cannot under- 
-stand. One should not mind their croakings. Greatness or 
beauty shall ever have its connoisseurs-the only persons 
wTiose opinion should carry. 

This verse and verse 4 above are in tne same vein- tnough 
there is a subtle distinction in the scope of their meanings. In 
werse 4 the poet looks upon the bees with scant regard, while 
iiere in this verse he invests them with a dignity of their own. 
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Vs. 9. — Ample. pers. Pin. pass, Aor. of 

CoBstrae the latter half of the ssaiiaa thus : ff 
^ ^ 2 % fp*^ i per. sing. pass. Perl of rrq[«to 

ex^nd. fp — Longiiig. 

The metre is sr^Tr. 

Can those who know better he so fallen as to stoop low, 
and insult their own knowledge & dignity ? Experience 
perhaps replies, yes' ! This fickleness on the part of better 
men is deplored by the poet here. One can imagine how in- 
the light of this stanza Jagannatha would have raised his^ 
hands in horror at Shrx Krsna for srp# fp^F 

Vs. 10. — qOT; 5 r-Sattdal woodj here, the sandal tree. 6* 

ConJ,, to vomit, to eject. -With eSnsiona of perfume.. 

The metre is 

The large-minded overlook the wickedness of others, and 
even obEge their enemies. 5 

literally true of them. 

Vs. 11.— — Sandfklwood. ^ m: ^ tF^ 

m trot tTg?^ar^fTWFFit 

?^F?F m: mmm 

pqf : I - sff^ FRF?. qei^-3Ti%5^ ’Tf: very clever, 
imbibe, to adopt. tTRinfr-Mode, habit. ^ fT; 5 ;-M:erely means 
< to deight; ^ the poet is obviously drawn into the use of this 
laboured phrase by the lure of alliteration. This satisfaction 
he has earned only at the cost of directness. ISre m^tre 
is 

The idea is much the same as in the preceding verse, cf 
^ f€ STO? \ 

Vs- 12.— Distinguishing bet- 
mm water and milk. The swans are said to possess the 
power to separate milk from its mixture with water. Tho 
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well-known is based on tills belief, cj, fHr ff 

afr^^ l Sak. 6. 28. 

Tbe metre is 3?Fn. 

Tbe responsibility of the great is great indeed. Faiinro 
or indifference to their duties will have a very bad effect npon 
others. If they neglect their duties, who else may not F ef, 

I ^ n Bh. G-. 

S. 21. Kautilya^s observations, i 

5?3?F?Prfi?5£rcTi?Tr% n ( chap. 16 ), are equally applicable to any 
leader of men, enthroned or otherwise. 

Vs^ 13^ — ^jqR-In appearance. 

(^:) STf^I?f’^qf%.3nsF!T-Bhape, appearance. 

Who are deadly-looking like the edge of a sword. 
the best — and that means the worst-of serpents. Words like 
51^, =^5r? etc. are used as the latter member of a com- 
pound in the sense of ^ the best ^ qf, I 

ift n 3TJTT. 3??rT: — At heart, ^^r- 

— The preceptor initiates a novice ; and he is always 
superior to his pupil in point of knowledge. In the same way 
these rare men are so kind-hearted and therefore so ^ sweet ^ 
that they may well be the preceptors of grapes in point of 
sweetness. 

The metre is ifiiW; but the second pada jolts very badly 
towards the end, for it is defective iu rhythm. It is laid 
down that no odd gaoa ( a unit of four matias ) should be 5f 
( ) in an Arya. Here, however, the rule is violated, for the 

seventh gana is a 5=iiTW, Hence the awkwardness in rhythm. 
Cf. sn^fiisftW ‘ 3 t: ’ fi% sfiFR^r 

i R. p- 275 n. 

Vs. 14. — — At will. fRf^?[lf5r--Tae inMrTais 
between the quarters. 

The metre is srfff afkJ?, Il 3i%f5rqi%: The 

contents of this verse are identical with those of stanza 4 above.^ 
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Ys. 15 . — Sub. 


— Oppressed witli 
excessive heat. ^rfiTO^r— The phrase is a man •6ri«m. 

’^r?=?77J:[;^[er:nr (HWO i i*^HT 

— UiiiBterriipted, sum— A aguiso. The 

variant 5fTI%^ 3 :ot so good. if?f4 vielis ^.wo meanings (i) 
.liifey existence, (ii)Yrater. 

Tha metre is . 


Service to others in need is praised here by the poet as a 
worthy ideal. Better to die and oe useful to others than exist 
merelv for one's own self, cf, 

If I Bagh. 5. 16. 

Vs. 16— Tnl^ A bird. THT 555 ^ff^“The tender sprouts on 
the mango— tree. ^?^=^^W-'When thou art thinned i, e, 

when thon art dried np. It is a Loc. Abs. construction. 
Eecoarsey Alternative. The bees hover about the lotns- 
fiowers in search of honey. When, however, the lake dries 
up, and the lotuses fade, they unscrupulously migrate to 
another more congenial resort-the mango-tree, as the poet says 
here. The bees and the birds are only casual visitors of the lake* 
they stay as long as it suits them. The fish, on the other 
hand, is a habitual dweller in the lake. Its plight certainly 
becomes tragic when the lake dries, for it cannot shift to any 
'Other place. 

The metre is ^rririi: i 

Prosperity will bring many a friend, but few will prove 
loyal and abiding when adversity tries them. Tet there will 
ever be some who are solely dependent on us, and will have to 
share onx misery. They are to be pitied indeed I 

Ys. 17 - — m qWfi-Do not presume, — Greed for thy 

perfume. The bee has a greed for the honey of the lotus-plant. 
The common element sought to be denied is not but 

only. TrflrT — Bespected, Unlike the bee which is selfish, 
the wind wafts over the lotus-plant only to minister to the 
delight of others. 
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'The metre is nm 

There are men and men. One should neTer jndge all by 
tile same standard* 

Vs. 18. — .jq* < 11 — To close down, cf, sfl# in verse S 
above, Generous. Eespectfnlly. aiffW 

— "^he celestial trees are the following 
Ive: i |% fl f |j 

The metre is 1%"’^ I 

Vs. 19.— — A serpent. The tongue of the serpents 
was rent into twOj it is mythologically believed^ when the 
serpents licked the blades of darhha grass on which the pi’bher 
full of nectar was deposited by Garada, despite the lattsr^s 
warning to them not to approach it, ef. Mbh.^ AdL P» 

The second meaning of f^RTf is a double-dealer — he who 
speaks di:SeientIy as the occasion suits him. The sandal tree, 
possessing as it does many good' qualities^ is avoided by men 
through fear of the deadly serpents clinging to it. Yet the 
sandal tree bears these serpents-wMch shows how noble it is ! 

The metre is thr. 

How magnanimous good men are to shelter even those 
double-dealers who attempt to bring them down in the 
estimation of the people I cf IR 

I -Kumar. 1. 12. 

Vs. 20. — ^i|ff|rr-from 1 A* to enter. ifcrf-S perg. sing^ 

Pass. Perl, of with q-, to acquire. The metre is 3n<fr. 

The idea is obvious: the stanza pays compliments to a 
good man who offers help to others. Bare, indeed, is such a 
magnanimous man. 

Vs. 21,— ^K- 

Which is far and away more fragrant 
than any other flower. «r?TO%*Said ironically. How absurd 
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a.iid unbecoming it is for a bee who baa enjoyed tbe juice of 
celeitial fiowera to think of transferring himself to another 
and^ indeed, less fragrant iower I The metre is sniiL 

The idea is the same as in verse 9 above. 

Ys. A river, 

^ Whose source is in the Yindhya mountain* 

The Yindhya motintaia is one of the ^ 0 'q#rfs and therefore 
sacred, cf. I 

|^ 5 V^rfr; fi f. The river dowing from the Yindhya has a noble 
parentage. ^sri~A street. The poet asks whether it is worthy 
of a river holy in itself and lowing from the sacred Yindhya 
to receive nnto itself dirty street— water even while it ( the 
iivor)is drying np ? The metre is Sven'S* 

One, horn in a noble family and himself endowed, besides^ 
with good qualities, should never stoop, even under adverse 
circumstances, so low as to live by unworthy means or help 
proffered by nnworthy men. The idea is broadly the same as 
that of verse 2 above. 

Ys. 28,— A thorn. sF^oTrfi^fSr stir. 

The Babbool tree, known as ia Marathi and sg^ in 

Gujarati- The tree is all thorns with a sprinkling of tiny 
leaves on the branches. There is, as the poet puts it here, no 
attraction in the Babbool which may draw men into its vici* 
nity : rather its thorns serve to turn them away ! 

One mnst be free from positive defects and must be endow- 
ed with good qualities before one may expect to draw the 
attention of others. Getmothing-hnt injury, is a proposition 
which none will countenance, 

Ys. 24 — iTfF^-A forest. — A sweet but inarticulate 

sound ; here, the cooing of the cuckoo. . ^ 

mn: nm The state of having 
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a common genus ; belonging to nha same class. The crows, 
erne! by nature, consider the tongue-tied cuckoo to be one of 
their own kind, for they are misled by the identical colour and 
shape. The cuckoo’s warble, however, is distinct from that of 
the crow. Hence, the warning which the poet gives to the 
cuckoo. The metre is 

One shonld never display one’s good qualities before wicked 
men, for that will only provoke them to persecution. 

Ys. 25. — ^ftn-Escellence. ^ 

All beings. « — Trouble, dis- 

tress. qWRmiq-The Himalaya mountain, I'l'iTRi-Mass of 
snow. ^ — 3 T?f. Formed from accor- 
ding to 4f # Yartika on etc.Pan. 4.10 49. 

People may have sufficient reason to wonder, if great men 
shelter those who are notorious for their oppressive and male- 
ficent activities. 

Ys. 26. — — ^2 pars. Sing. Aor. of fft with sqsr. Por 
the dropping of the temporal augment see notes on Yerse 7. 

3T^|Tr^5: — Do not disregard, — The stream of the ichor 

emanating from the temples of elephants. F%f^ — ^The best 
among elephants, ft— 'fi: Formed from fr^-f ^ 

according to ‘ ’ Pan. 4. 4. 77. 

The idea in this verse is the same as that in verses 5 and 
18*, only there is a difference in setting. Bead after these two 
verses, this stanza appears, in spite of its own charm, rather 
monotonous, and the idea certainly stale. 

Vs. 27— 3TJroT?-^?3r— 3riR:nm fi?:, ^ ggitRf 

€i?ft: ?r?F55i: trsT- Fragrance. 

Enjoyment. — Enjoyment of other flowers. 

Absurdity, impropriety, ef. ^ etc. Kum. 5. 70 

The idea is, again, the same as in Vss. 9 & 20. Sneli 

repetitions of the same idea appear wearisome, though the 
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Terses, read indiYidaally aad iadepsadentlj. are cliariaiag 
enoagli. These repetitions are only to be esplaiaed fey tbs fact 
that the whole of this VOa^sn is a nosegay of charming & 
fragrant flowers culled ui di^erant times, and then bonnd 
together. 

"Ys. 28,— — cncioosj literally^ nourished by others^ 
It is believed that tna yoang ones of cuckoos are reared by 
crows who are deoeived by the sameness of colour and 
appearance, nut lithe young birds are discovered by the crows 
through the diSerencs in their notes. Hence the cuckoo is 
known as or cf, 

wg w i: ^ Sak. 5. 22. A tree. s’cpTI— A standard 

of "eomparisoH; 

The idea is literally the same as that in verse 20 above. 

Ts. 29.— Construe: r%r% ?r?i: ^ SI%- 

ffR: 5^^i% m i%?t: R%^frr 

'JBlVg l S^fw-was arranged^ managed. 

3per8. sing. Aor. pass, of with jw- iTfpTR-Belonging to the 
rainy season. siif% i formed according to ^ mp 

Pan. 4. 3. 17. n- Water. '«rtTr^s^-“A copious shower of rain. 

c/ ^ mmim eVik.lY. I. 

{w-hW 6 con j. -to scatter. j%fT: — In ail places. The suffix??^ 
is used here in the sense of the Loo. cf. 5^^ I 

Ragh. II. 34 wheie-on Mailinatha remarks: 

The metre is ^Tcff rfi^ 3j^%c3; I 

Help however smallj rendered in the nick of time is far 
more effective than assistance lavishly offered when the 
moment of necessity is passed. The poet has a fling at the 
patrons who would help~but not in time of need. Compare 
the words, and note the biting sarcasm, of Dr. Johnson in Ms 
famous letter to Lord Chesterfield- Is not the patron, my 
lord, one who looks with unconcern on a man struggling for 
life in the water, and^ when he has reached ground, encumbers 
Mm with help ? 
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Vs. SO. — ^f%w;^^:-Indiscrii!GL]i2ate, lit, laekiBg tke dis- 
criminatiBg faculty. frn^-Snrely. ^ 
earth. Moistnreless^ dry. 

■whirl-wind. barren piece of land, desert ar^-Water 

^ ’-3T3i5’. n t %'^I-c/: If 

m I IT.%% srs-2TI% {%s%?OT?TJffii13llrr: 

Eat. 1. 

The metre is . 

The worst conspiracy of circumstances against one may 
be set at naughty and the individual rescued, by the Divine 
Disposer. Contrast this verse with verse S above. Apparently, 
in these verses the poet does not express his conclusive-cut & 
dry-opinion. He only treats his themes in the light of 
varied experience. 

The poet seeks to pay compliments to a man who renders 
help when the circumstances are threatening & gloomy. 

Vs. 31.— — Stability. Derived from r%t-i-the amx 
— Pan. 5. i. 123.) before which, however^ 
1 %?: is changed to according to the Sutra ^ ^ etc. — Pan. 

6. 4. 167. 'eri — To stand nrinly. 3T^fiqi.*.q7^3pqT;— 

) WtF^ STcfHT On 

whom throngs of bees are swarming on account of the copious 
how of ichor. g5;?g^rq‘R-g3^: qRj: qf^q^— In which heaps 

of pearls are lying about. It is believed that excellent elephants 
have pearls in their So it is possible that the entr- 

ance to the lair of the lion should be scattered over with pearls 
from the temples of elephants killed by him. c/. qf 
fssjiw fnilqisrp? i t%#T inir 

fW IS — Kumar. 1. 6. — An ejaculation of pity 

mixed with grief. — A she-jaekaL The jackals are looked 

upon as inauspicious animals, for they are wont to romp about 
in waste & deserted places, c/. 

Eagh. 16. 12. 
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'The metre is w llnif^F 1 

Wliat vicissitudes tlie evei-rev Diving wlieel of fortune 
biings about! Tlie place, which even tne mighty would tremble 
to approach, may in coarse of time be conndenfcly baanted by 
even insignificant beings. Tne glory of the great goes with 
them. Oompare ^ 5 %: etc. — Bhar.vS. 37. 

Vs. 32. — ^^JT^-Anectlon. Da?ived from m + like 

the last verse. 37^-3 pers. Sing. Aor. of ^ Atm. 

At ones. 35g;f |=r 35 2 i 5 ?C. ffir^^-Hamming soand. 

The metre is 

The good never expect any consideration for their good- 
ness. To them, goodness is its own reward, cf. verse 74 
below. 

V«. 3S. — f?sr?{f^-Firm with masonary-work. ^cT^-Stone- 
platform usually built round the trunk of a tree in order to 
ensure its preservation. — Stout, full of sap. Formed 

from according to '^l%5T?Tr|3.2TS^ ^-Pao. 5, 2, 97, 

Accessible with 

difficulty. A little, somewhat. ?^Ffii 3 ;-The heart, 

3 Frr. srn^fT-Feverish anxiety, 

) fTiw: ^€«{oR[;--Engulfing by. means of the 
mass of flames, — Devouring. Derived from ^ to 

aR^ \ ^ — Pan 3.2. 160. 

The metre is 

Happiness in the world is not unmized. Just as a forest 
conflagration might at any moment swallow up a tree; however 
secure it may otherwise be, so also Eala may at any time wipe 
out a many ever so securely placed & apparently happy. 
■cf. And our sweetest laughter with some pain is fraught 
Shelley, 

Vs. 34 — A ray, ^isR^r^r-Acc. plu. of the comparative 
of ft# mase. ^^f-Hailatone. sfi% ^sj^-Before whom shall 
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we complain ? a bird that cannofe drink water from 

ordinary reservoirs. In order to qnencb its tbirst; it has to 
depend on rain-water; hence the cataka is described by 
Sanskrit writers as oontiimoTisly appealing to the clouds in 
the sky to pour down showers of rain. e/. aif ^ 

WTf ^rrJ3[ I — Vik II- Read the following well- 

known verse from Bhartrbaxi : > > =^rT5F 
l?r?TFF%[ i 

Trj{l%%f^fSTr # 3T siT fff 0 ff. ^T- -51. 

The metre is • 

' What callonsness-or cruelty, shall we say *? — characterizes 
the man of plenty who, knowing indeed that there are those 
who are entirely dependent on Mm and are some-how passing 
their days of adversity in the hope of help from him, gives to 
them, not bread, but stones ! 

Vs, 35,— 

3nf?n:, f^-A forest, ^i^-con*- 

fnsed, entangled, formed from ^H + the rr[%g;^ affix mWr 
l-Pan. 5. 2. 97, x^yj^rfpi-Gen. pin. of Pres. part, from »S' to 
In fade, the first two padas, there is the Gren. Absolute coss- 
trnction which is used for showing disregard or contempt, 

P- Pan. 2. 3. 38. The meaning is: In spite of the trees 
wMch are drying for want of water etc. ffe-A hiil.c/; in 

Eagh. 2. 34. ?n^^?f-Thy. For grammatical notes ride notes 
on vs. 5 above. 

The metre is 

Men intoxicated with the wine of wealth are indiscrim- 
inate in their generosity. They lavish their assistance on 
unworthy persons, while others really deserving it are simply 
ignored. ^Be generous’ would be an incomplete commandment, 
it should rather read, ^ Be generous where generosity is due ; 
4if. I I 

Vs. ^6.— showing pity, (^fiTrf:) 

) mRTR mm m m, Who 
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Lbs laid down Ms life ( or has sent gowl. crater ) lor tbe sake 
of removiiig tke distress of tke worlds Tcozgh the cloud maj 
thiiisder, yet it is the cloud that seisds down raiiij and refreshes 
everytMng. 

The metre is 

At times benevolent people may appear harsh, but tMs 
need not blind one to their Isvish mnniacence. Their harshness 
is only apparent, qf, verse 14 above and Ts. 122 below. 

Ts. 37, — ^|«ip?l?-Uiicommon. 

The sandalwood is well-known for its fragrance 
and cooling effeec, swallows; from h + ^ ^ conj. 

Emitting. ly^cST'^-Baining poison. The venom of the snakes 
ahonld have an acidic effect on the bark of the sandal tree. 

Sometimes many good qualities are obscured or negatived 
jjj a conspicuous defect. It may be well to recall^ in connection 
with this verse, Kalidasa^s observation that one fault or 
defect will be drowned in a host of good qualities, if 

i%TOs^rf : l Kumar. 1. 3., and the stinging 
retort which this observation evoked from another pandit, 
’Tit If ^?f \ ^ 

^ also hinting 2'^T%^l^rr n Obviously, 

Jagannatha subscribes to the latter view in general, as can be 
seen from this stanza and from Ya. 77 below. 

Note how one and the same fact offers a variety of approach 
to a thinking mind. In a preceding stanza ( no. 19 ) the poet 
emphasised the magnanimity of the sandal tree which bears 
serpents even though they vomit poison; while here the same 
( magnanimous ) action is looked upon as undoing all the 
other merits of the sandal-tree* 

Ys. SB, — siq^r-Escpectation. ^i%crir3^-courtesy, civillity; 
#in^- Attachment. 

The stanza refers to the habit of noble men who are ever 
busy alleviating the misery of others without caring for any 
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coBsideratioBy or conrtssy, aSection or f riendsMp from them, 
^ ^ l Bhar. 1, 75. 

Ys. 39, — ^The stanza ig addressed to a lotns-fiower. 
l%^^-Tl26 god VisQB holds a lotus-flower in one of Ms four 
hands; in the other three he holds and q?n^r:- 

.Th© abode of the goddess Laxmi, is one of the many 

names of Laxmi. ig^p^sET — The best among Mrds. [%:rr-f§3TR^ 
f j%. The birds are twice born: once, when the mother-bird lays 
the egg, and secondljj when the hatched egg bursts and the 
youngling comes out. 

The lotns flower is well-born, well connected, has personal 
charms and seductive fragrance. The coping stone of the arch 
of these good qualities will be placed if the lotus-flower 
cherishes aflection for the best of biids-the swan. 

The metre is 

Vs. 40. — Together with. 

3 ‘qiTt W%-Besembling the disc of the Sun. €{^=^5 — Aquatic 
animals. 5f|T —As the verse is addressed to the ocean of milk, 
we should have expected ^ in place of 41?- However, is 
used in the general sense ^ of the contents of the ocean. ^ The 
poet uses the word ( ^ud not ) in order to show 

that animals haunting the milky ocean are little better than 
tlie^hideous monsters of the watery ocean. one of the 

seven oceans known in mythology, ef, #nrf| 

I u ?rFiw-«The god 

Visnu. He rests Mmself on the Sesa in the milky ocean. The 
word is derived as follows : =iTn: arqw 5?^ ^ 

1 31m ?fRr mwr t m 

srjlRUfi Mann. 1. 10, ^w^poas easing the six attributes 

constituting w; hence, divine, cf, fSpr: i 

q[OTff 0 formed ofsr+^lc, 

the Vrddhi being had according to the ^ h 

The metre is 
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The poet expresses the oileHiHia* ; wuetber to praise a great 
man for Ms good qaalitieSy or to despise Mm for Ms bad traits^ 
botii of whi^h ie. Use all others^ possesses. Preference to 
either wali betrap pardality or prejudice; overlooking or 
.a^CcOting cothonly shelves^ not solves^ the question, A. knotty 
probleiD indeed ! ( though, it must be admitted, very few wi! 
fail to make up their minds hi practice ). 

Oompare : — 

w — 

xfi f%d?Tlf3Tft ^ i%5='5tS' 5: nBhar. 1. 77, 

Ys. 11, — i%^u8ed with a noun in the Instrumental means 

• what^s the use of ? ^ Bark & glossy like a cloud. 

Lit. acting like a cloud. 37 ^ 1 #, according to 

* 1 ’—Pan. *3. 1. 11. 

What is the good of abundant possessions if the possessor 
cannot help the needy therewith ? 

Vs. 42. — — This much, Of the thirsty, — 

AMicted. The third pada contains a Loc. Abs. constr. — 
Cinder. The sun throws rays as scorching as cinders. 

The metre is 

Help others while yet you can. The wheel of fortune 
keeps on turning ; one never knows when circumstances will 
change for the worse. 

Vs. 43, — — The rt. f conjoined with the adverbs 
& s-tfr means * to accept. ^ — ^To get angry. 

— A supplicant. The cloud takes water from the ocean, 
«/. Eagh. 13-14. Is it not surprising, therefore, that the sea 
should receive the rain-water sent down by a ‘ beggar ’ ( the 
cloud ) whom he had himself helped ? 

The metre is ^ 



True greatness consists, not in beicg magmu (great) but 
magnanimous ( large-bearted ). 

Vs. 44. — — A river depending on the rains for its 
flow. n. — The current. waves. It 

ill becomes an autumnal river to display its waves arrogantly 
before the ever-flowing and mighty Ganges. 

The metre is It is a mixture of 

fffr 3TPT^^T: n 

How andacions for an upstart with a precarious smatter- 
ing to assume superior airs and attempt defiance of those sedate 
minds which, to everybody’s knowledge, are far and away 
beyond him I cf, verse 71 below where the poet expresses the 
same idea, but with biting sarcasm and resounding sneer. 

Vs. 45.— The danghter of Puloman^ 
means the wife of Indra. ffi^on: — God?. tree. 

3T!HI<T^il%nrR-# 3T;5rirfn^ q^fl%PTn%. According to 
etc. ’ — Pan. 2-1-49. ariafim — -^rd pers. plu, perf. pass, of grr 
with sir. — Honey. — To become greedy. In 

the context, it means, ^ to guard jealously. ’ 

The metre is is 

The idea is already found in verses 5, 18, and 25 above. 

Vs. 46. — — A large number of lotus-stalks, q^i- 
The lake provides the swan with shelter, food and 
drink. The swan, on his part, should think of some way for 
repaying the obligation. 

The metre is 

One may relish the good turns done by others. But one 
must know that these create obligations which must be repaid. 


Vs, 47. — ^fi^TT^I-Spring, Literally^ the store of flowers. 
mit S I Vik. 1. 8. In the bunches of 

the opening sprouts. — Sweet. Tf5:^555i%?T[f^ etc— Thou 
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feasted tiiyseli, hnmmiiig sweetly all tlie while, — • 

A maBBerisrOy the mange-trees blossom in springy & tlie bees 
have a merry time. cj. n ’f piFnf «l5T§;£iH £ 

Eagh. €\ 69; Also 5 

0 Kumar. 3. 27, 3?^— 
\ After Spring bas come to an end. — The 

mango-tree, ffit 3T5 ^-To fall into straitened cirenmstances. 

bee, f^^Ahh Sing, of STR governs the AbL 

according to the Siitra ^ sqRRii^^" etc.^ — Pan. 2. 3. 26. If 
the bee, that bas basked in the plenty which the mango — 
tree oSers in spring, chooses to leave the tree when its 
efflorescence is at an end, and transfers his attentions to other 
trees, it only bespeaks his unmitigated meanness. 

The metre is 

Mean & selfish persons flock around ns in our prosperity, 
but in adversity they leave us unceremoniously. 

Ys. 48, — — A flock of female deer, 

with eyes blinded with great pride* 
— A black buck, To count, to note. gxisR^r — Pull 

of pearls. The afflx shows abundance. ‘ — 

Pan. 5. 4. 21. Sporting ground. 

The metre is f ^?cTRcR5T- 

In the exultation of the moment, one should not lose sight 
of one^s limitations. He who ignores this rule only courts 
disaster. 

Ys. 49. — — Who is being consumed by the 
gastric fire i. e. who is frightfully hungry, 3Tq-xr;^^g’ig[-Fearlessly. 
It is an adi), comp. fKurr^f — A herd of deer. Note the 
alliteration in the second half of the stanza- ^RCflRRcrTr — «/! 

(%€<! ) I Bhar. 1. 29. The lion 
dn the enemy of elephants; how can he kill the innocent 
insignificant deer ? of. riff triRTm? RW l%fr% mt 

ll Bhar, 1. 30. 
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The idea of this verse is contained in the line from 
IBhartrliari ( i?#: etc ) just quoted above. Men of 

dignity and self-respect never stoop low^ come what may. 

Ys. 50.— ( %ii^: ) ^ 

)? mw l — Adorned. 

The motre is ^^5RT!%f Great or brave 

men wonM never choose to speak about their greatness or 
bravery before ordinary— and for anght we know, zEksow- 
ing — men. 

Ys. 51. — standj to stay. iiifi-A herd. 
Tangled, thickly intertwined. Formed from 4* according 
to @iq I Pan, 5. 2. 100. An 

elephant, ) %n%T: 

SW ^ ^TfsOTf ( ) STRi: ( ^:^f: ) I He who has broken 

a number cf great & heavy stones with his sharp talons. 
The elephant is warned lest, in Ms intoxication, he wanders 
into the haunts of the iion^ — the enemy of elephants. 

The metre is T%^Rofr- 

The idea is the same as in verse 48 above. 

Ys. 52. — Sc — A cavern, — Filled with. ipSTCTST- 

— ^The young one of a mighty elephant, — A child 

sucking at the mother’s breast. ^ ^ 

(P^n. S-2-29) fR ^ 

With only the female elephants left behind. 
If the cub of the lion wakes up, he will kill the proudly 
wandering elephant, so that only female elephants will be left 
behind. 3rd pers. sing. 1st fut. of 

The metre is 5TUI mm 

The idea is the same as in verses 48 and 50. 

Ys. 53,— By nature. f 

^ ff ( ). Who has the art ( lit, good 

action ) of planting trees well. The commentator takes 
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ia the sease of and esplains ; 

m\ r 

^ — ^Experl, or experienced, — 3# is used to show' 

tliat the gardener, experienced as he was, planted the fragrant 
Baku] plant In an odd corner of the garden without bestowing 
any thought upon it. — Stationed in the interior of 

a corner, wvsimi — The whole world. etc. — 

m: ( ^ 

The metre is fin^ifdfr, 

ITs. 54.— 3^^ — liOc. Abs. consr. v, I, 

from 1 P. to gOy to move about. — By 

the roar of great surging billows. — A great wave. 3^^^- 

» 3Ti?T. 3q7?qTf^; — The churning mountain i, e. 

The gods and the demons once churned the ocean for the sake 
of ambrosia, making the Mandara mountain the churning 
handle. — ^The delusion ( ) that the Mandara 

mountain was again set in action. When this great fish (ti^) 
played about, it created such a terrific noise of the heaving 
waves that it appeared that the Mandara mountain was churn* 
ing the womb of the ocean again. fK^^rTF^^f: — Quarter-ele- 
phants. — An elephant. ‘ ^ ( Pan. 5-2- 

The variant may mean either (i) 

quarter-elephants; — Lord of the herd <s. an 

elephant, or (ii) ffTrfr ^ dPf ^F^’TTOT. The 

guardians of the quarters, like Indxa and others. — 

(qf?Ti3g[) itftw^f^rsTWTH, M 

( Well-versed in the art of swallowing the bodies 
of large fish. Large fish are known to devour small ones, 
of. ^ ^ I Sat- Bx. 1-8-1-S, This phenomenon 

has given the well-known to the science of 

politics- ^g'-chest. ^%-Where ? On whose breasts ? %%- 
:-Love-quarrel. Tm: — A very large fish, a sea-monster^ 

The metre is 
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The great move in the company of the great. They cannot 
associate themselves with ordinary men. 

Vs, 55. — i% 3 f^-Some portion, people oppressed 

with cold. Some portion of the forest was cut down by mem 
to warm themselves with hre & ward the cold. — 3 |^- 

I 5 TE^. What remained, — charming. 

The metre is 

If misfoitnne is to befall it shall come any way. 
Though the charming clove-creeper discharging its fragrance 
all round could survive the ravages of wild elephants, men 
gathering fuel, and even the scorching sunshine of summer, 
yet ultimately it was consumed by the fores t-hre ! It was 
spared one misfortune only to fail into another. 


Vs, 56. — ^^^-The heavenly world. — The crest- 

Jewel, — All the celestial trees. For the names of the 

celestial trees, see notes on Vs. 18. — Abode. 

— ^For the'idsa see verse 45 ab. ve. 5 ^ 1 ?^ — India, 
means ^ invoked by many ’ or ^ called in man^ places ^ It is 
a Vedic epithet of indra. The second pada means: India and 
his wife must have done many good deeds ; hence they have 
possessed t!ie excellent garden. It is an emphatic way of 
suggesting the excellence of the Nandana garden, — ^Wise 

men 5 those who have thy good at heart, — 

Tf:, m?i5=3; ) ( ^lO — The actor skilled 


in dancing wildly on the stage of the Khandava forest. The 
reference is to the God of fire who burnt the whole of the 
Khapdava forest with the help of Krspa and Arjuna, See 
Mahabtarata, Vana Farvan. — Fire god. The word is 


thus explained by Yaska: or TO 


The metre is 

The idea is broadly the same as in verse 33, Worldly 
happiness is not ideal t. e., free from all dangers. There is 
always an Enemy lurking behind all happiness. 
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Vs. 57, — jC — Business, — From me. Formed 

loy the addition ol in the sense of the Abl. * I ^ 

Pin. 5, 3. 7. etc. — ( sqlior ) :%?rSrr SirTg? %n 

I Who has broken the door ajar with the tip of Ms beak. 
^ '-SW. The other readings in place of i%f iRcfR^c: 

are T%r^!% |% ( B. G. \ and S': ( having thrust 

aside the wooden rod ). — Made of desires, faneifnl, 

^ r^ nj^ s jryT^jT: — Besenibling the tjiiiik of an elephant in shape, 
— The leader of snakes. The parrot in the cage was 
treating Mmsell to golden dreams of escape when, to his mis- 
fortune, there appeared a huge cobra inside the cage. For a 
similar idea, compare: 

gf“5T^:: } fl f^n 

II. 

The metre is 

Man piopoaes, god disposes. C/. The best-laid schemes 
of mice and me a Gang aft a-gle'y R. Burns. 

Yb. 58 — Gnsteadj, rash, fifrr- 

— Settled under trees. — Undulating with rows 

of waves, — A river. Vide Ragh. 13. 9. 

etc— 3Tig?F: J?fprraj% 3TT^r: ( ) %: « By 

the large whirl-pools in the mass of heaving water. sir^fT — A 
whirl-pool, I— 3?fPC. ’OTlsFl^rf:— Tossed about, 

^fcf: — ^Sank to the bottom i. e. was drowned. 

The metre is 

Men should beware of things which have ruined even 
great men. Fools shouldn't rush in where angels fear to tread. 

Vs. 39, t^rRF^— Milk. ^ ^ ( pan. 4. 3. 

35 ) ffff ?TFrn^3Tr4-«rf — To direct the eyes, to look about, 

33if *<|ft wt etc. — ^The cub hears the deep thunder of the cloud 
and, believing it to be the gurgling of an elephant, feels res- 
tive. The lioness sets her young one^s mind at rest. 

The metre is T%30rR#* 
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Qualities do not depend upon accidents like age, etc. They 
zie^ if at all^ in the blood. Of. lif: 

71% I WiMt? I! Bfaar. 1. 

38 . AIsa%f^f ff 5T I Ragh. 11. 1, and ^ ^ 

5TIr|^R mi I Vik. 5. 18. 

Vs, 60. — i?n%^-A month old. ^ ( Pin. 4. 3. 11 ) 

tfR ifS3rjf^3^— Inside the womb. 

This Adv. Comp, is formed according to ^ qw 5Tb% arf ^ PSn^ 
2. 1. 18. Even though the foetus in the womb of the lioness 
is only a month old, yet the poet sajs — with exaggeration, of 
course — that it is conscious of its enmity with elephants. The 
idea is the same as in the preceding stanza. 

Vs. (w^tt) 310^:, qjoffr 

( 7q^> ) 7??Tn%f7T I Who is a rival in the skill of 

scratching the itch on the temples of elephants. The idea 
•seems to be this : The elephants know how to scratch the itch 
( cf. ^oiqrxrfq^T etc. Ragh. 2. 37. or, 

I Nag. 1.8); but the lion also knows that. 
He plants Ms sharp talons on the temples of elephants — scratch- 
ing the itch with a vengeance ! 

Vs. 62 . — ^jTH: — B irth. srfI?Tr — ^Exquisite beauty, the sweet- 
ness of appearance. The beauty of the lotus-flower rivals with 
that of the face of a pretty woman, attempts to 

explain ia another way also: m gf^rfr 

TTfPrf %: ^ i sTf^Tiarr m ^Fr 

i%^®2TOrF t 

The first two lines are almost an echo of the first two lines of 
verse 39. JiftsFRfTr;^ — The ‘ every thing ' of the speech of 

.great poets. All these facts make the poets seize on you 
{ the lotus flower ) as the subject of their speech, ^ — And 

you are the best possession of the god of love. The lotus-flower 
is one of the five flower— arrows of Madana. ef. ^ 

^ I ^ {i sfif? — To 
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cherish affeetiom. cgT — *?S ITH- It means (i) the bee, or 

(ii) one who drirnks wine^ benee a vicious man. 

The metre is 

Mentorions persons should not conceive friendship o? 
lalation with wicked men. It is beneath them. 

Ys, 6S.— 

Adv. comp, with eyes playfully clost;d. The elephant who is 
at eternal enmity with the eventually ferocious lion, is starkly 
foolish to ignore his own perilous condition & sleep comfor- 
tably. cf. ^ 1 ^ 

Having contracted enmity with a powerful enemy ^ one 
cannot aSord to he negligent. 

Ys. 64.— — Return, prove false. 
mm \ nttar. I. — An elephant. 

The wise speak rarely, but when they do, they speak what- 
they mean. If mm*- i Mbh. 

Ys. 65. — — Generosity, Th*" celestial tree la suppos-- 
ed to fulfil all the desires expressed before it. — The best 

among liberal givers. STmsmii^rfi^qfi^r— 3!ri%4^TT:, 

( In the matter of acceding to the requests 
of worthy supplicants (only), ^%^:-Faviulty of discrimination. 

The metre is 

It^is good to be generous; but better to be generous to 
those who deserve. See notes on verse 65. 

Ys. 66,— pla of the pres, part masc. of 
with ft*. — Merciless. ^r^T^Ti: — Whose int^^ntions are 

concealed, spff — How many. It is Norn, pin of epw, the termi- 
nation being dropped according to ^ Fan 1, 22. 

— Of thy type, etc,— A wicked man in the 

palace of a king is an eyesore to Bbartrhari : ^if aiifrr; 

hunter is not alone in the worlifc 
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jO slay trusting animals: there is many a villain moving about 
Toyai palaces, or holy places hatching Ms evil designs to harass 
good men, c/ I 

WWI^oftRofr il Bhar. I. 61. 

Vs, 67.— — Indeclinable Abs. ( Gerund ) of the causal 
of with i%. Having inspired conliceiice. — Most 

modest. Of course tMs modesty is only a mask, — ^Toc. 

sing. Tile earth, the daughter of 

The poet complains that the earth-mark the word used, 
— is indiscriminate for she bears the good and the 
wicked alike. A discreet man should treat others as 
they deserve. 

Vs. 68 . — Bifierent, nncommon. — 

Thoughts. — Uncommon. 3?Tp%r<ipIf — Their appear- 

ance too is reassuring to the distressed. People in distress 
derive solace even from their appeaiaEce, The variant for 
^?T is — Pleasing to respectable men. — 

Comparative of |t. (irtf Par removed from words, in- 

describable. cf. JT=n% 

I 1%^^- U 

Bhar. I. 79. 

The metre is 

Ys. 69.— M =5^^— The 

soyereign among the large-hearted. — Unprecedented. 

# 1^: ^ Black aloes which 

are burnt as incense. 

The metre is 

The idea is contained in the first two padas. Even in 
adversity, generous men live np to their nature, 

Vi. 70.— etc.— (3T3n%) 3TWTfi?f^% mih 

— ^Those who are endowed with many good quali- 
ties loved everywhere, which fill the world. 

— Safeon, which grows in Kashmir. ^|rrf-^ originally 
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meant; * pungent.^ Compare tiie Ajnrvedic term wMss 
means WMIe meant ^bitter/ e. g. tbe 

taite of a green nim-frnit. In course of time tbe two woics* 
came to have tbeir meanings interchanged, NoW;, saffron is 
bitter in taste i, e. ( in its original sense ) : and it is this 
bitterness wMeh is meant by the word 

The metre is 

For the idea of the verse, compare the Vernacular saying 
^ Even a kick by a milch-cow may be borne with good grace *. 

Ts, 11, etc.— 

%v J Those who have looted with ease the great 
abundance of wealth of the city of Sarada ♦. e. those intellect 
tnal giants who have mastered Learning without efforts. 

^ etc. r%ri^i: W? » Those 

who steal the grains ( of knowledge ) dropping out of the house 
of Learning, mwc — An insignificant man. The poet tries 
to bring into bold relief the vast difference between men of 
genius and mere smatterers: (i) men of genius easily master* 
any department of knowledge, while the smatterer has to toil 
even ro get at it. (ii) geniuses forcibly acquire possession of 
learning; the smatterers only slyly gather up whatever they 
can lay hands on. Theirs^ therefore^ is a dubious possession 
(iii) The man of genius storms the cit^ of knowledge; the 
smatterer, on the other hand^ approaches a mere house, 

P-To gOp to dance. 37 ^ 59 : — Any day. cr^ 'cTt-To plant one^s 

foot on the head of another. It is an idiomatic phrase meaning 
to subjugate, to overpower cf, f ^ sfTq i 

Eagh. 7. 70, Jackals. 

The metre is 

la it not a ridiculous idea that the fox could baffle the lion, 
or that hares could overpower elephants^ or that fledgelings 
could suppress serpents ? Weil, equally ridiculous is the sight 
of upstarts parading their little knowledge in front of masters* 
of Learning, cf. verse 44 above. Bhartrhari has already laid* 
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down the plain but golden rule for them : 

ITffOT fFrqqfo^cIHUi: I 

Vb. 12. — q-^-Harsh. ^ 

which are not whetted on the whet-stone. The diamond is 
primarily a rongh-hewn dng-ont stone; when it is whetted on 
the whet-stone, it attains to its proper lustre and shape, and 
becomes dt for use in the coronets of kings. si^er^tCTl etc.^ — 

sgloT'f#^; etc. Bhar. 1. 44. 

The metre is 

The way to greatness lies through discipline. The rebukes 
of eiders which are always well-meant act like a whet-stone 
and help bring out the best in a man. 

Ys, 7S-— — A clot of jet. w-j : — The moon. 
continuously bears. The dark spots in the moon^ 

popularly believed to be the figure of a hare or a deer which gives 
the names or^rflf^ to the moon. The various views about 

these spots are summed up in the following stansa: eqg 

ih The wicked. 

It may appear strange that the king should maintain the 
wicked; but, says the poet, there are others, too, who do the 
same thing : the sandal tree bears serpents, the lamp bears jet, 
and the moon the dark spots. 

The metre is 

Ys, adv.— Exceedingly. sr^Tfs Though not 

asked to do so. %^fian^OT% — clusters of lotus — plants. 
j^aff_The lotus — plant whose flowers bloom at the sight of 
the moon. cf. I%r2!a?f ^ 

mmm mi ii 

Bhart. 1. 74. > 

Vs. 75.— — Used in a double sense: (i) Having drunk 
(ii) Having swallowed. A wicked man tarns ungrateful L & 
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lie swallows a good turn dome to Mm, — Without hesi- 
tation^ nnscmpiiloiislT, On the contrary. — 

The uterine brother of the serpent. Of. 

mt jfi m 

Wf ^if flrfl m\n 3IT^ II 

Vs. 76. — fifer?T^ — ^The status of a learned man, — • 

A bard, a eourt-minstrel. — Gerund of f%-f ^ to swallow. 
— Turns out, ^ stands.^ 

The metre is 

A wicked man behaves himself as long as his self-interests 
demand that he should. But as soon as he secures Ms object^ 
he will turn ungrateful, and spurn the ladder wMch enabled 
Mm to reach his high position. 

Vs. 77. — — Is avoided. s^cn^T^Tifw: — 

— ^Those who fear danger. 3TT?^(fqg: — 

— A serpent. 

Vs. 78.— This stanza is a good illustration of for 

the same details are open to two diferent interpretations, one 
of them being technical. First we take the ordinary meanings : 

Work for the sake of 
others. — Nom. sing, of pres, part. masc. of fr with g-q-, 

to abandon. The first pada means : He who overlooks his own 
interests and works for the welfare of others. Bhartrhari 
would agree with Jagannatha in calling such a man a 
# wgm: i Bhart, I. ^ 

%?: rfci;, Unity which knows no difierence. 

Phenomenal plurality is a matter of experience, yet the wise 
man recognizes the lundamental unity of all. Of. ^Tg^h 

rf%Fr^qf 

sq’q'f I ^ rrf§^ii!OTf 

WTO : Sankara Bhasya on B. S. 2. 1, 13, gor^g— 
May be dissolved in two ways : (i) gcnri;Tf Serf- 

tff% im{% soTfcfrfw I or ( ii ) 5d}¥ir; ifTrr^ (e? imr^) i. 
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The sense remains the same in both of these, soT'grflH means 
^ beings born of Gnnas ^ Here there is a reference to 
tand the three gqg forming Prakrit! — from which the 

universe is evolved. The idea of the second |ada is : the good 
man realizes that behind tJie apparent difierences in the 
things of the world, they are homogeneons and (metaphysically 
speaking) identical, ^^rf— Gharming. — The variant 

is ^pj^Ti^r-^Greatness lecnliai to a generons man. 

The second meaning refers to the Bahnvribi compoaad in 
grammar and describes its varions essential aspects from a 
technical point of view. e^c. — The Bahnvrihi compound 

is formed in order to denote something not expressed by the 
words forming the cempound Of. ‘ 2. 2. 

M and the gloss on ^ ^ given in the 

n In the case of a Bvandva Comp, both 
the members are equally prominent ( siyrR )$ in a Tatp, the 
second member is prominent, the first being only an appendage 
i Id the Bah. Oomp., on the other hand, neither of 

them is prominent, for the ccmp. being adjectival in character, 
qualifies and refers to a substantive not contained in 
the comp, itself. For instance the ccmp. consists of 

two words ^Trf and But the comp. ?Trrq^^ does not demote 
either of these two Vfs but something else which has got a 
hundred petals: ?5ni% ^ Hence the Bahu. comp, 

subordinates its own meaning ( ) and refers to something 

else ( )- otc, — It is necessary for the formation of 

a Bhu. comp, that its members agree with each other in their 
eases when dissolved i. e, they must be ^RR%R°T« Cf. sriTOr 

l Sid. Kau. For 

insiance^ ^ iTihig# \ m\ 

etc. In these instancfes the subordinate words ( g«3nfrs ) 
Bahnvrihi is allowed only in the Gen. &Loo. Oases. 
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viz.. ijfj- 5*^53^, formiBg the Baku. Oomp. aie^ 

in tie iame case. Hence the poet says in tie second 
pada, wiici continnonslT possesses a unity ( of meaning } 
wifelioiit di&rence ( in tie of tie words ) in tie members 

forming tie compound { ) '• Better tian tiis^ however, 

is ti® following interpretation : sftfSHTcW means tie state of 
unity in wMei all individnalities are sublated. Jast as various 
kinds of herbal unices wliich go to make np honey lose tieir 
individualities and give only one that of qf ‘.f similarly in 
the Bain. Comp, its various members submerge their indi- 
vidnalhies, stand as a composite whole & denote only one 
thing. eta. — means the accent. There are 

three aicents ionnd in tie Vedas, ( High ), ( Low ) 

& ( Sounded ). There are detailed rules governing tie 

positions of these accents in a word. Now, according to the 
Sutra, — Pan. 6. 2. 1, in a Bahn* Oomp, 

the first member retains its own natural accents i, e., the 
accent in the whole compound word will be in the naUircd 
( ^ position within the first member. Tie third pada 

therefore meanSj ^ in which the charming and important 
accent shines naturally ( in its natural place ) ^ — ^Panini 

lays down that compounds can be formed of ( competent ) 
words only. ^r^j^rcT** ^ Pan. 2, 1. 1. Hence the Bahu- 

Comp, must have * competency ^ Or means, able to 

express the sense of unity without distinction ( )« 

} R. G., p, 284. 

Ve. 79.— (i) Born in a noble family, (ii) Born in 
bamboo rrees. gcFifFvt— (i) Possessing good qualities^ (ii) Having 
strings or wires, Divested of the gourd. 

are equally applicable to and Crqi^crg*. It is. 

t is thus illustrated : 

Wi: m I 

mmm tfT f%|: u 

The metre is 
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only the particular associations or connections of a man that* 
make Mm honoured irrespectively of his noble biilh or personal 
attainments. Extraneous circumstances more than Ms 
qualities help to make a man what he is. c/1 
mn l Bhart. 

Vs. 80. STRcrgoT: — Having untold qualities, — ^Any 

thing which has a vitalizing power, is thus defined: 

f| wHf nnm 

The efieets of on the hninan 

constitution are the following: I 

^ n wm^ nr h 

p. of qf^to worship, grr — Repellent, — Garlic. 

Garlic possesses the qualities belonging to and is 

actually called in Ayurvedic texts. Following are the 

qualities of Garlic from the Ayurvedic point of view ; 
ffdfr \ q^^irl^r n- 

qr^rr^FH^. Garlic, possessing as it does so many admirable 
qualities, is yet despised on account of its one defect, the 
repellent smell. See notes on verse S7. Note the contrast 
in the contents of this stanza and stanxa 70. 

Vs. 81 . — ^ot; — O ne endowed with good qualities. mx% 
^5^;~mercury which has the properties of and 

qrr: — These are references to various chemical changeslto which 
mercury is subjected by its admixture with difierent herbal 

substances, cf. If® I ii2'i q%q 
%f^nf irf ^ n ( L e., m 

fTOTiiqiq^^kNifsijqr^q' n 

When mercury is thus subjected to chemical modifications, its 
various dangerous properties are eliminated, and it then acts 
as a vitalizing drug.. Of. ^ g%f[ 

i iq: n 

Vs. 82. — — Startled. iTRrr — The end. f etc, — ■ 
ffdi ( mm ) rrr^ ^nq: i The young 

devil-girls wore skull-bones as ornaments in their ears. These ^ 
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akoll-peiidants hnng about from their ear-lobes. The last two 
lines are read diferently in some editions : 3Tf r 
^%Ti ffirTf iiiw mr^ n 

The metre is 

The wheel of fortune keeps on turning. A tender lady 
like Siti was placed by Fate in the midst of hideous demonesses ! 

^Gj II ]i£egh. 1€9. 

Ys. 83. — -gr - — front of Gods, — Self- 

praise mixed with elation. ^ — 

3?;^^. About Kama’s boastful trumpeting of his own powers^ 
read Kumar III. 3 1 fr^r. Having repeatedly 

done. It is a gerund in 3?;^; ( oigt?;) from f . ‘ ^ — 

Pan. 3. 4. 22. — Hod Siva who destroyed the demon 

and blew up his cities. — Hen. sing, of the pres, 

pare masc. of to aim. w — -The god of 

love was asked by Indra to disturb the meditations of Siva so 
that §ivSj under the influence of Kama, may be captivated by 
the charms of Parvati and a son born of them may ultimately 
free the gods from the persecution of Kama acts 

accordingly and aims an arrow at & va who was in a y ogic trance. 

€f, ^ ^afwfp%?=r^'TF?g \ 

5Ff§ii?g?jrrm?*pffT^g II Kumar. 3. 70. etc. — ( a^c^- 

W^TI^W I Which was the 

object ( ) of worship by means of garlands of flowers in the 

form of the eyes of celestial damsels. etc. — 3T^: 

^ 3TT?q^5^. The body of Kama 

was turned in a moment into the repository of the mass of ash 
by the Are on the forehead of &va. — Siva has got a 

third eye in his forehead. It is constituted of SFiir. Kama 
was burnt to ashes by the fire from Siva’s forehead. 

The metre is %^Rafr, 

Pride goeth before destruction. In the flush of the 
moment, Kama forgot the powers of Mahadeva; so in his 
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asiiness ie ventured to aim Ms arrow at Siva — and was 
limself destroyed in the end. 

Vs. 84. — 5 TB 3 ;"-It is but proper. — chatter. enfrofT— 

velcome. 3??^!% lErrf: according to ^ 

Pan. 4. 4. 104. srsfepTf etc. — The poet vividly describes 

vhat will happen when ^ monkeys ^ ( biological and meta- 
phorical too 1 ) gather together. One wonders whether 
Fagannatha had ever had the good (1) fortune of attending 
political meetings. And lagannatha knew practically — ^not 
seientdcally as the European scientist did later — the 
Darwinian theory before Darwin ! 

The metre is ^^1%. 

Vs. 85. — s^sgr-Clear. A clear head is well called by the 
poet a better possession than ordinary jewels. — 

The rising darkness of Dnality, According to Advaita Phi- 
losophy, the only thing that really exists in everything 

else being non-existent, only an illnsion bronght about my 
primary Nescience. The differences & distinctions of pheno- 
menal existence are therefore unreal, and misleading. Henco 
|fT ( Dnaiity ) is called ^ darkness ’ because it does not really 
exist. etc. — ^The real Saitra is that which dispels the 

darkness of * Duality ^ and enables one to realize the 
Pj^fR^nsT — Knowledge of facts. Facts can never be altered; hence 
their knowledge would spare many troubles wMch one 
would otherwise experience. Or may be understood in 

the sense of the realization of the Reality ( ) L e, of srp- 
— The mass of evil impressions. 

Vs. 86. — — The Vedanta philosophy. The word has 
passed through various vicissitudes of meaning. Originally it 
denoted the Upanisads which are the last portions of Vedic 
literature- ^ — The attitude ol 

disinterestedness, when one rises superior to worldly entice- 
ments. — ^The name of a mountain. was the eon oJ 
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the Himalaya mountain, etc— The reference ig 

as follows: when ladra began to lop of the wings of the 
mountains which Sew about here and there and threatened not 
only hiiBiaii beings but gods as well, the hurriedly 

plnnged itself into the ocean and thus escaped the shearing at 

the hands of India, cf, ariin ^ i 

H Enmar 1. 20. Eoi 
what Bhartrhari says : ^ 

1%#, n mni ii 1. 36. 

Ys, 8T.— Non — ^possession of merits. ;3T<f)^: — 
Better. There is a current of irony in the stanza. The poet 
says, as greatness or possession of good qualities involves 
greater dangers, it is belter to be devoid of good qualities 1 
In this way he wishes to point out the foolishness of men. cf, 

JT^ hict: 

II Bfaart. 1. 34. 

Vs. 88 etc;— irffr ) 

^ sws; I To approach others with 

a request for help means a good deal of trouble to the hearts of 
conscientious men, ^!^i% — They live a blessed life. 

Blessed are they. 

Vs, 89. — In this stanza many words bear a double mean- 
ing. ( i ) In a vacant place, in a corner. ( ii ) In a vacant 
dull mind. 3Tm^~( i ) The spider spreads the webs. 

Here gcr means a fibre, (ii) A good man imparts good qualities. 
^^TO OTTgrt^:-— (1) By the webs of his own fibres, (ii) By many 
qualities of Ms own. fqq^ior (i) Covering up holes or 

fissures, ( ii ) Concealing the vulnerable or weak points ( r%- 
rrr^T ) of others, — A spider. The spider weaves the web 
of tHn threads in out.of-the-way corners. By means of paro* 
nomastic words, the poet shows how a good man and a spider 
work much the same way. 
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Vs. etc. — ^ff ^ 5 ,% ( %% 

^‘^.oT^rr «}ST% ) frrf^sr: — The one nre which ^ protects ^ the 

cotton in the form cf good men. The word Ta^'^crj is used ironi- 
cally. Fire, instead of protecting wool, only bnrng it out. 
cf. I Sak. 110. Therefore 7'?rtr7 = 578!^?T, Destrnetion. 

mw : — Wind always fans the fire; it never 
estingnishes it. For the natural alliance between fire and wind 

f mm i Knmar. s. 21. 

Therefore is intended to stand for A wicked man 

takes sinister delight in aggravating the miseries of others. 

If n Bhar. 1, 52. 

Vs. 91. — The adjectives and are 

equally applicable to and 

1UTT%. J (0 clever in containing 

the secrets^ or concealing the weaknesses, of others, (ii) A 
piece of cloth ( cover up the secret limbs ( 

) of others ( i, e. the wearers k — (i) Posaessing 

many good qualities, (ii) Made from threads cTl^: 

— Bespected or praised by all. Fine, — A 

mouse. 15^!^ — (i) Find fault with, accuse (ii) Soil, damage. 
Mice damage a fine piece of cloth. Mark the use of two 
‘^afs ( ff ) in one Upama. 

Vs. 92.— tfriij" ^?E2r(rP£fm) 

I Just as the very pronounced repellent smell of garlic 
suppresses all other good smell, similarly a wicked man mins 
the good name of others. — As fire destroys 

coolness, so a villain destroys tranquillity of mind. He is the 
fire to the coolness of tranquillity. — ^irf^crsi^sr 

^§4 rT?’? ( ) err^i^: 1 Flowers cannot grow in the sky. 

Well, compassion is as rare in a rogue as flowers in the sky. 

m I Oppressing 

the virtuous, 2 P. to take, or to give. 

These three stanzias describe vividly the inherently 
devilish nature of a villain. 
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Vs. 93, — — Barden. srfe^-Oppression of heat. 

Paia. etc. — People cafe down trees for the sake of 

fuel, of, I Verse 55 above, — Gener- 

ous. It is for the s^ke of others, acd not for their own selves;> 
that trees hear tae burden of leaves, flowers and fruits, or 
expose themselves to excessive sunshine or numbing cold; 
more than that^ they even lay down their ‘ b'»dy ’ in the 
service of others. What a lesson they teach to ^ rational ' 
beings ! 

The metre is 

Ys. 94 . — are Desiderative forms of qr to 
drink, and — Eagerly, oi Destruction^ 

the nre which blazes forth when the end of the universe is at 
hand. — Willingly, or tc one’s hearths consent, ozn^ — 

A serpent. 3 T;ff-verily, To bring under one^s control^ 

to please, tpffifT — desire formed according to the 

*' ^ Sid. Kau. ), 

The metre is 

One should have nothing to do with a wicked man. For,, 
like deadly poison, or fire, or a cobra he only harms him who 
tries to lead him on the way of good men. Here the poet 
refers lo the dangers involved in, and not the impossibility of, 
bringing a Yillain round. Bhartrhari dwell? upon he latter 
in the verse: ari® ?rf Ijr^ ^^sr^nni:- 

^isg-iW ^ gvri?5f%i^: n 1. 6. 

Vs. 95. — ^sfHT^ — Of the poor helpless pea«aat8. qrjrfRf — * 
Ignoring, passing by. High or exalted 

position. 5 %: — ^Vainly arrogant. When men rise to an elevat- 
ed position, they become obsessed with their own vainglory 
and lose their power of discrimination, <?/. Verse 35 above. 
E. G. reads this verse as follows : 
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fft T|i?T|r I |4?Hr frrtr^ mm mi- 

m^: n 

The metre is 

Vs. 96 . — 1 ^. — ^The earth, The cosmie egg, the 

niiiTerse. cf, the word The ue! verse is called spg- beeansa 

it developed into the form ol an egg when God applied himself 
to the work of creation. I Mann. 1.9. 

— liit- Destruction, hence, the worst oalamity. 3 ?^f: — 
TJnrnSed. High-sonled men are not perturbed by a calamity, 
ever so bad, which may befall them. Their, attitude towards 
misfortunes may in eSect be summed np in the words cl Sir 
James Fitz James. Come one, coma all, this rock shall hy 
from its firm base as soon as L — Scott, Zad^ of- the lake^ 
Canto Y. 

Ys. 97.— — Fills with seeds. " ^ 1 - ^fvrr- 

I ^ Bid Kan. Formed from 4m with the sfds (srr) when 
% 5 T is conjoined with the rt. in the sense of ^ploughing. 

^ \ ^ Fan. 5. 4. 58. Jagannatha himself 

explains: friri-iwat B. G. w—To treat 

wellj to behave coarteons Ij. He who attempts to behave well 
with a villain ( with the desire of correcting him ) may as well 
try to plough the sky with seeds, or draw pictures on wind 
(as canvas), or mark out lines on the surface of water ! Every 
one of these actions is as starkly impossible as the rest. The 
following are the variants for the four pad as : ( a ) o%i:|pr 
f or ( b ) in place of ( c ) 

( d ) ^ in place of 5 ^%. 

Ys. 98. — If a necklace is offered to a monkey, he will 
either lick it and smeii out of curiosity, or finally will decide 
that it will be a nice elevated seat for him, when coiled 
up ! Never throw pearls before swine. 

Ys. 99. — Apparently, the verse is addressed to a bee that 
leaves a lotus-plant. But really the poet addresses a fickle 

7 
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loyer whom the beloved warmly loves in spite of his 

many defects. Therefore the various adjectives admit of two 
meanings. The bee is • dirty (ii) the lover is 

Gnilty ( in love ). ^^TSFIT — (0 The lotus-plant is ^ full of red 
colour ^5 (ii) the beloved is ^full of love ^ — ^(i) 

Whose face has opened. The lotus-dowers represent the face 
of the lotus-plant. The flowers on the plant have bloomed, 
(li) The face of the lady-love beams ( with smile or love ). 
That is, she is warm in her attachment. — (i> The 

bee hums continuously, (ii) The lover is a prattler : he ^ pro- 
iesteth too much ^ — ^Fickle, ucsteady-equally applicable 

to both, — (1*) ^^-j^iee. TOe lotus-plant is full of < Juice 

ior the bee- (ii) The beloved is ‘ very affectionate ^ towards 

her lover- 

Vs. — adv. comp., for one’s self, in one’s own 

behalf. ^ — to pale away, to become overcast. — 

Darkaess, Blackness, Mark ths contrast between and 

— ^The cloud is entirely darkened, though he gets water 
for others. Men have their faces only paling when begging 
for their own selves, though their case is worse than that of 
the ciond- It is very trying to beg from another — for the 
sake of some one else; how much more so when one has to beg 
for one’s own self ? This verse explains why the poet envied 
(!) the good kck of trees in verse 88 above. 

The metre is 

Vs. 101,— — Some peak of the mountain 
The poet thereby emphasises that the family of sandal was 
not exalted or renowned, — Class, genns. 

Good qualities shall command recognition, and earn a 
Mgh position, cf, cff f| { Kagh. 3. 62- 

Vs. 102, — frtT-Alas! ^F%-from rt. to feel 

attached to, to be intent upon. — ^F-or the embellish- 
ment of thy sell If. — ^Wholesome, qfir 

( Pan. 4. 4. 98 ) ffl «iTqi:— Objects, ef. 
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*n% I Eagh. 3. 41. Kali age ' the 

Iron age ^ Who nourishes Ms 

hodyf who flourishes, iq^Daily^ from day to 

day. Maintenance. 

Kalijnga flourishes through the charming objects in the 
worMj which captivate the hearts of men. Every one likes to 
possess the good things of the worlds bnt one should recognize 
the real eflects of sneh possessions on their own selves. If the 
worldly objects were to cease captnring the human beings, 
then from that moment Kali will begin to langaish-it will be 
a retnrn to indeed ! 

Vs. 103. — — Blurred; filled with smoke as it were. 
For grammatical notes, see sr^TfRfT in vs. 41. ^%rrRrqv^: — 
In which lotus-flowers are blooming. — Voc. — 

iff^ mmm (3TROT%) ^ Having tender^ 

reddish spronts. q3^S^?i?S^rT-AdJ. of 3?f^. On which bees 
are sweetly buzzing, means Spring. The mango-tree 

is the cnekoo^s cherished resort in spring. In the absence of 
the mango-tree, therefore, the Onckoo was overwhelmed with 
-sorrow. 

This verse may better be read immediately before Vs. 6^ 
for it explains why the advice in va. 6 is given to the cuckoo. 

Vs. 104. — etc. ^ ^R5TT: t’WfirnErfi^ I 

\ The overflowing exuber- 
ance of heroism of the sharp claws. TOr%-Loc. Sing, of 
(From TO +3?5^), Averse. TO!% — When lack is unfavoura- 

ble. sprfR-3 pers Sing. Aor. Pass, of STf^i^to obtain. fq%rr-Flesh. 

The metre is 

Destiny is all powerful. Efforts avail little when fate is 
averse, cf. in%5f?Trgf m If fqtf I -Sis. 

Ys. 105 — TO-^“Slight. r%i€TOrfi— TO. Born 
half a night before. ^^-At once. 
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Tile idea has already figured in more tliaii one of tlie 
foregoiDg Btanzas. 

Vs.l06.-^^3^t~Said ironically: ^of nncomiaoii intelligence/ 
— About tiie partiality for merits. STw??-: governs 
the Accusative. A wicked man ever remembers good men 
endowed with merits, not because be has any Mgh regard for 
tkem, but because be is a sworn enemy of merits wberever 
they be. 

Tbe metre is \ 

Ys. 107. — can be taken in two ways in the context? 
(!) ?=f^ =^!lrTig;. How tbon bebavest (and that is most 

meanly, of course ) before learned men. (ii) 

— Having analysed^ in detail. In tbe first half of 
the stanza, tne poet wishes to expose tbe nasty behaviour of a 
wicked man; but, in tbe second half, be wonders what good it 
will do to him to dwell on such a cursed subject. Enough; 

governs tbe Instramental, frff — cursed, 

Ys. 103. — TMs verse resembles verse 87 above in the 
form of contents. as tbe forest fire 

( ) scares away-or even destroys-tbe deer, so also does 

tbe.company of the wicked spell tbe end of ail pleasantness. 

( ?T?: ), j The 

intoxcated elephant to the tree of ^ good conduct Good 
conduct ends when tbe company of tbe wicked begins, c/. 

I etc. Bhart. 1, 42, — Just as a fiercely 

blowing wind puts out tbe lamp, so also tbe company of the 
wicked extinguishes tbe lamp of knowledge. 

Vs. 109.— ^n-f etc. ^nisf if^ Urgfr: ( l%f: ) In the 

art ol placing obstacles in the welfare of good men. 

RJTfi 3IIIT: %KT#f«ng:- Of the innocent people. 

Vs. 110.— Placed. In 

the gaise of a tongne. The poet supposes that the tongue in 
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the mouth of the wicked is really a she-serpent ; for, those 
whom their tongae bites never survive. ^ Do not 

survive 5 People bitten by the tongue of the wicked are rained; 
i;heir good name as well as every trait of charecter they prize 
most is lost. Of, 570^^ etc. Bhart. 1.4^. — 

Ordinary serpents can be overpowered, or their poison neutra- 
lized, by the aid of charms. But this she- serpent in the mouth 
of the wicked is so uneonimonlv deadly that there are no 
charms to restrain her or neutralize her ociscn 


Tbo post h^e refers to the habit oi wicked men of back- 
biting and censuring others. ( Bhartrhari refers to the j^s 
1. 70 ) Their victims are sure to su^er 
on eccounw of this unremitting propaganda against them, ef, 
^ vwj?: 5 11 

The metre is 7 ( 7 ; f 

3?R5vnKnifnr5 i 

Ts. 111. — The poet now appropriately winds up his 
tribute (I) to a wiiih a vote of thanks ' I In this verse, he 
refers to soma action on the part of the 5^-High, 
Noble. There is bitter irony in tbs whole of this verse. The 
poet apparently con^plimen^s and thanks the wicked man, but 
he really means to say, What a wickad dead thou hast donei 
Thou hast tfiersby earned only infamy. And we shall be curs- 
ing thee as long as we live. ” Of. sTf T%g^ 

^ ?r?RH 

Va. 112. — STfirffH^—AdT. Comp. Incessantly. Rt r tf etc.- 
The light of the clear autumnal moon. In autumn the moon 
shines at her best for the skvus ideally clear at the time. Fame 
must be spotless i. e. white without any blot. Hence fame is 
often compared with moonlight on account of its whiteness- 
^nd pleasantness as well. — ^The moon; derived from the 

rt. to be glad, to shine ( K. C. ) 
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Tile metre is 5 =T[i 5 ^?r. *T?t. 

The good al'svays work for others; their words are sweety 
they are broad-minced, and their fame is pleasant and nn- 

impeaoliable. 

Ts. 113.--^ — Gerund of 3?r4-l’ to go, Tbe 

Yernal season. — WMcb is lost long since. The cuckoo 

does nofe feel inspired to coo out Ms sweet notes except in 
spring. — 3rd per. sing. Aor. pass, of to fasten. 

— To aim at the the heart, — A hunter. While 

the Cuckoo was thus bassing in pleasant dreams of the future, 
a hunter aimed an arrow at him. For the same idea expressed 
under different circumstances see verses 57 and the verse quot- 
ed in the notes on it. 

Ys. 114. — — Very showy^ pompously decorated. 
aimrf-Appearanee. 

The want of intrinsic worth can never be adequately made 
up for by external get*up however pompous. A fool will 
remain a foolj however much he may try to look otherwise. 

Ys, 115. — n. — An assembly. — ? 3 eJ 8 will 

please note I srr — A poem looks good when it is 

free from ^ words. ^ — Does not mean exactly ^ harsh for 
harsh words sometimes add to the ^ of a poem and are there- 
fore permissible in it. ^ must therefore be understood in a 
general sense, ^ ungentle ’ or ^jariing^ etc. — Mind 

which is not swayed by worldly objects. 

Ys. 116. — — Qnintessencej the ^ heart ^ 

On© who really appreciates, a connoisseur. 3T^t!?trT — 
Except* Governs the Accusative, 

Ys. 117. — The stanza, apparently addressed to a be© 
setliing on hints at the man who indulges in 

intercourse with a woman in menstruation. — (i) 

means the pollens in flowers. -Hence, means ^ having 
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poUens (ii) siie wiio is in menstination. here means 

^ the menstrual flow ^ Sexual conjagation with a woman in her 
menstinal period is forbidden both by the Ayurveda and the 
Bharmas'astras, cf. Mann. 3. 47. — (i) grey in colour* 

is grey in colour, (ii) pale in colour. — (i) 

the %ff#r is thickly studded with thorns.’ (ii) means 

bristling of hair;, IRfl. Paling of colour and horripilations 
are indications of the spontaneous manifestation of love 
( ). t etc. D. E. 4. 5. 

cf. \ Kagh. 7. 22; also fiqifq: — 

Kumar. 7. 77. Though and are inviting 

indications in a woman, yet her ^^rj^cgrr^r is a bar to the 
consummation of her yearning, Shame less. 

Vs. 118. — rfpf: — A modulant. It is a protracted tone ( from 
rf^j; to stretch ) which is instrumental in producing other tones 
and on which the Eagas depend for their existence and 
operation, cf. ffRr 

on Kumar. 1. 8. ‘ UF^ff % 
4 ^ 71^%^ rf I ’ Bharat. There are, it is believed, 

fortj-nino tanas arising from the seven svaras. fi?Fgr — the 
flow of ichor. 

Vs. 119. — may either mean (i) Good, or (ii) Existing. 
It will then be the Nom. plu. of the pres. p. of 91% l 

If they exist at ail. cjs-^gji-Musk. 

Merits do not require introduction or recommendation. 
They will assert themselves. 

Vs. 120. — irF9T — Bo not go. sr^n#: — 2 per. sing. Aor. 

of Ei to go. For the elision of the temporal augment see notes 
onf:9SFi; in verse 7. — ^Tfae crest; hence, the best. It is well 

known that musk possesses an exquisite fragrance, u^-Beep. 

is found in the navel of a particular type of 
antelopes which are therefore called Men kill these 

antelopes for the sake of musk in their navels, cf. 
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«d5fT S3R^ I ffr.* II 

< #qss;-Bwisk ). 

The ezi^uUite fragrance is a rich possession of musk, but it 
is Ter j dearly boaght at the cost of the life of its father. 

The metre is mwAi. 

Vs. 121 . — ^n?T: Evil intellect, an evil frame 
of mind. sT^r^-sin. ^-tfiqr^if'^-Destroys. and the other 

verbs aiei^^ forms from |t etc. 37 T-J-n?^-to bring about, e/, 
3T(^4 i%5i ft 5 TT% ^n^Tsrq'i^n'^ 8 %rr: 

3rfn 1% ^ ^ 5p?!f?f 5^35 II Bhar. 1. 23. 

Vs. 122.— e:c.— 3T!TStr^ ( incessantly ) tr?iq‘5P^8r sjtsR- 
) 3T5r^F^ %?{n% 1 The good 

are always thinking of doing good to others. anqirfqn^^R-Like 
medicine, the words of ths good may be bitter apparently, but 
they are wholesome in reality. 

Vs. 123.— etc,— ( r?f1F3^ ) 53 ^i: 

Eulogy consisting of 
the sweet drones of humming bees. The poet fancies that the 
bees hum ths praises of trees. ^ sr^y: 

( 1 ??^:) STf^PIj^—Through overflowing modesty which 
arose ( in the trees ). Like all good man, the trees felt very 
modest on hearing their own praises. 3Tn:4V etc: — 

W anifi?T 55^5 (srkrO ? fnf% * Which have 

bent their necks low down to the surface of the earth. 

^ — A tree. Clumps, knots, clusters. 

The metre is syfiToft- 

Vff. 124. — Desiderative Abs. n. from the 
rt. 55 ^ — A miser. — ^Desiderative Abs. n. from er 

to give* 3£r. Tight-flst feeling inclined to be liberal f — ^Well, 
says JagaunathS; one has never heard of such a thing before. 
ft^Tpfrn — An adulteress: a faithless woman. — Crooked, 

a schemer, ^ giCT. Heen before. 
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Ys. 125. — ^TMs stanza expresses ntter distms& of tlie fair 
aez. Jagannatha is not alone in voicing it, for Bhartrhari; 
for one, recommends ( 1-22 ) as necessary for one 

to live happily in the world, — Dearly loved by the 

moon ( 7T3T^), JT^ — A bee. Bees play abonfe the moon-lotuses 
which open out at the sight of the moon. In the second half 
of the stanza there is also a hint that even queens pander with 
drunkards. 

Vs, 126. — — Unrestrained, Wayward. Fate is 
capricious and unprincipled, for he does not give you when 
you ask, but gives when you don^t. 

Vs. 127.— e;c,— ^ 

i 3T13;i!T: 

r|^ I Who destroyed 

the fierce array of enemies with his terrible arrows discharged 
from the shining bow that was bent round (when the bow-stiiag 
was stretched furthest ) by the pair of mighty arms, — 

In she batitls. An Aluk samasa, ef, in Verse 64 notes. 

etc. — TTircsir rr?^5=gTls:?5‘% sprugr: 

( 1 ^: )> ), ^ 

(f^pn^sn^) wi Fandava L e, 

Arjuna who was highly enraged, in the Kbandava forest 
which was at the time being consumed by the ravages of the 
mass of flames and by the barrage of arrows discharged from the 
twanging Gapdiva bow. Once the Fire-god became constipated 
with ghee on account of the incessant sacrificial activities of 
king Maruta. So he approached Arjuna and Krspa for 

help so that he may devour the Khandava forest ( which 

belonged to Indra. the god of rain ) and thus digest 
the ghee jamming up his belly, and ^sor consent to help 

him; and then Arjuna with a continuous discharge of arrows, 
find Erspa with his discus guarded the boundaries of the forest 
so that none may escape, while the Fire— god ravaged wildly 
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in the forest, c/ Mahabharata, Yanaparvanj sub-parvac 
lafflfTi—'^oc. would be a better reading. 

The metre is 5n^rf^€liS^. 

Ts. 128.— etc.- tgiofiriJif 5^1% ( q^i% 
wifflt ) qiD^r: I Expert in sweetly 

pleasing ( or opening ) the clusters of lotuses in the form of the 
eyes of women supplanted in love, qqjs open out when the 
sun rises, c/. i Bhar. 1-74. The woman 

who is ingnored by her husband and who burns with jealousy 
because he bestows his afections on another woman of his heart 
is called ef. I D. E. 2-25. 

Such a woman rejoices at the rise of the sun for her faithless 
husband who has been spending the night in the company of 
his ‘ lass ’ will be separated from his beloved for the day. 
Therefore the eyes of the woman beam with delight at 
the rise of the sun. Hferi: 3^31: 

q; 1 Which have brightened up ( lit. decorated ) all the ends of 
the quarters, ^nwq::— Bays. 
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SANTAVILASA. 

— Like the two Vilasas which immediateij pre- 
cede it — this Vilasa too derives its- 
name after one of the Rasas, though it is to be noted that 
is not admitted as an independent Rasa by all schools of Sans- 
krit rhetoricians. Like the other twO;, again, the title of this 
vilasa serves as an index of the sentiment prevailing through- 
out most of the verses comprising it. 

fTFnr^ is the sentiment of Quietism.When the battles of life 
have been waged and their stark horrible nakedness is perceiv- 
ed, and when, consequently, the dust and the roar of the Battle, 
so inviting and irresistible at other times, lose their appeal, 
the mind, becoming tired of worldly pursuits and the urge of 
senses, becomes chastened; a tranquil mood supervenes; and one 
yearns to rise above the Babel and escape into that Full Life 
which is all tranquillity. Thus the sentiment of Quietism — of 
the peace of mind — induces in the end an atmosphere as placid 
and untroubled as some forest retreat, untrod by man, where 
the morning sun shines over the softly bubbling water of the 
stream. In this Yilasa, the poet depicts a frame of mind to 
which worldly pleasures appear to be so many fetters, sense — 
organs so many hoops, life beset with its untold worries an 
oppression — the whole world a horrible nightmare. To such 
an harassed soul the poet points out the way of escape from 
misery, Viz. ^ the worship of Sri Krspa who being identical 
with the highest Divinity is certain to rescue the miserable 
and worried refugee from Ms difficulties. In most of the 
stanssas of this vilasa, therefore, in spite of the varied appro- 
aches to the theme, there is but one refrain, and that is the 
advice to all to dedicate their lives at the feet of SriKrsna. And 
Jagannatha, like a devout Vaisnava, waxes passionately devo- 
tional in Ms reverential references to, or descriptions of, that 
fascinating divinity-SriKrsns. 
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Vs. 1.— ^ h% Trf^^ 

^f fr^5T5J^?T?3r ^^r\: ( iT^;(OT^f^.!: ) \kim:, ?TOf sti^r: 

I f^^i: Those that fetter the mind 

and the sonl more and more i. e. worldly pleaenres cr objects. 
STcf^q^3?3^-for€st region. Worldly pleasures are fraught with 
as many dangers as a forest region is. Eor, from the philoso- 
phical point of view, they try to prevent the sonl from 
realizing its own true nature; and until the soul realizes the 
truth it will have perforce to journey on in the Sansara. 
Hence the are spoken of as a ‘ forest -region.^ 

condagration. It stands for ^ the desires to enjoy’. are 

often compared with drs. rRjf^-spreading. Formed from it 4-^5 
by the addition of the termination . The idea of the first 
two lines: The numberless worldly pleasures inflame the 
desires ( ), These desires even when satisfied do not die 
down, fan:, on the contrary, continue to grow. In the end, 
the mind becomes confused on account of its being tossed 
hither and thither by ceaseless desires. 

i^im) The face of 

Srlkrsna is invitingly beautiful. derived from the 

rt. ^ to delight. pers. sing. Imperative of the 

dsnomiiiative verb from ^s?fVf^-To behave like a cakora. 

^ s?T^m. ‘ ’ { Pan. 3. 1. 11 ) f(?r 

Just as the cakora pines for, and gazes steadfastly at, the sight 
of the moon> so let my mind earnestly concentrate itself in the 
devotion of Mukunda. 

The metre is ^Cf- 

Vs, etc.— o?Tc5i%t(^pin: ( 55^: ) %% 

1^1 I La&mi fondly gazes at her lord i. e, 

Visnn is the resting-place of the eyes of LazmI. Laxm| is 
called 5!3g5fef2^iJi because along with the moon, the 
the ’^^nqrr and others^ she was born from the when it 

was ohurned by the gods ds the demons. etc. — 

^ fq f^mi: ( ) qt ?T^q 
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— ^WiQuiBg. Formed like ^^T m stanza L- 
— Worldly oppression. The world and its objects are not 
what they appear to be. They are illusory. To a thinkiBg 
mind directed towards salvation the worldly existence is an 
oppression because it is not the reality. The only reality is 
Brahman-One without a second. For of. ^ I 

Bri. Up, 3-5. < ^ ^ ^ i Kathak. 

2-i-iO. — Force, impetnosity. etc. — 

71^: )5 ^ I Which destroy 

the pride of beauty of the morning lotuses. For a parallel 
idea compare ^ ; 

Bham. 3-4. jfSTrff Pleasing the 

three worlds. I •*' 

( Pan. 5-2-42 ) fpf nz^cr. %i%^_To cool 

Ys. 3. — In this verse Erspa is spoken of as a mass of 
clouds ( m^T^l )• The poet tries to show the distinguishing 
characteristics of this uncommon mass of clouds, ■whish make i: 
superior to the ordidarj clouds, — Lit., a mass cf 

clouds. ^ ^ — srzic- Krsna is idendfed with a 

a mass of clouds because, like the latter, he is glossy and dark 
in complexion, e/ :^-q^ s 

15 Kalidasa too. apart from the aptness of the 
Rupaka, has, it must be supposed, called a lor this very 
reason : I Bagh. 10-48, ?grT[ q — 

etc. — Ordinary clouds can relieve the growing sunshine 
only while they are present in the sky. But Krsoa destroys 
worldly cares even while he is only contemplated by men. 
3T^S?!3I?WY— i w^j%rf[— Surround- 
ed. Formed from according to ^ ?rR^U§^*^ 

I Pan. 5-2-36. — l^n connection with ^soj the 

‘ lightings ^ stand for the Gopis whose complexion was lustrous 
and noE-momentary ( ). The ordinary is 

surrounded by hundreds of lightnings whose flashes are perish- 
able and short-lived (cf^); but f scf is surrounded by flightnings^ 
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(Gropis) whose completion is shiny and enduring. For a 
parallel idea rids Bagh, 6-65. — The river 

J-QCDinSj for ife flows from the mountain She is also 

called 3?{0!?q-g -mm Krsna’s 

favourite haunts were the richly verdnxed regions along the 
banks of the Jumna. 371 ^ — May the mind cotemplate. 
For ‘the last two lines cf. ^ 

Ys. 4— In this verse Ersna is described as a TamEla tree. 

.The interior, the inner recesses, of the forest. As 
Krsna moved abont, the interior of the forest became illuminat- 
ed. qf^ iFTTHTT — The great exhaustion produced by com- 
ing up and down the road of Sansara cf. *Hdr 

pTl? I This line is applicable both to an ordinary 

Tamala tree and to Krsna. Just as the ordinary Tamala tree 
^relieves the fatigue of travellers on the road, Krspa removes 
the distress of the souls that travel on the track of the 
Sansara-i. e. are born and reborn again and again. cyrTF^lS- 
'^Trniff! — The ordinary Tamala is entwined by hundreds of cree- 
pers; Krspa is surrounded by hundreds of Gopis. The woman 
is often compared with a creeper entwining a tree ( i. e. her 
husband). Instr. Sing, of splendour. SRp3;— -The 

dfatigue of phenomenal existence; or hardships in life. 

Ys, 5. — ^Krsna is described as a cloud in this stanza, 
entangle, to indent. Denominative from 
— Full of moon-light, i, e., as delightful as moonlight. 
The ordinary cloud showers fresh water, no doubt; but Krspa 
showers the world with his pleasant nectar-like lustre, which 
’is not seen any where else (^^). The threefold 

worries of the world : ( i) material worries-worries 

about the body and about worldly things, ( ii ) 

Worries that visit a man through supernatural agency, (iii’ 
Psychological worries, like sfiu, etc. Th< 

ordinary cloud can at best mitigate physical worries, but Krsp* 
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alleviates all the three types of them. 

( #: ) (^; ) ff: \ cf. 

) i — The darkness of the heart, 

the preponderance of When the heart is clonded by the 

?TT!^y the soul cannot realize the truth, for his vision is blurred. 

5/ rR^rfsTHi? Rf% ! TO3i^!%!fe?^i%^s?rnt mxn n 

Bh, G. 14-8. Or may be interpreted as the Primal Igno- 
rance. — To destroy. Jr^Isr:-— Extraordinary. 

Vs. 6. — jfisq etc — rfssxiK ), rfFT »nssi- 

rfrfl^rr ^ l The worldly exist- 
ence is as scalding as the sunshine in summer, — 

Belonging to the rainy season. — Formed 

according to ^ snif ^ { Pan. 4. 3. 17 ). ffkrr^sr::— The best 
among the VrsQis, Le .5 Krsoa. cf. I Bh. G. 

10—37. The Vrspis were one of the ruling families in Dwarka 
at the time of the Epics, Some other were sir^sr^Sy 
and others. 

Vs. 7. — miT — Shoreless, mcf etc. — ^rm: 

\ The way of the world lies through seductive worldly 
objects, ef. in stanza 1 above. This comp, can as 

well be taken as a Karmdharaya. f%qrr— Uneven, dangerous. 

— HT^r A gerund in oTg^^, ^ 

f%F7: W ^g; l Adv. comp, without 
taking rest, — ^The daughter of the sun, i, e., the river 

Jumna. The name given to the river Jumna is 

obviously geographical while the name ggqfmr is mythological. 
,fR?T^rf«n^— fR: ^ JT^fTW: I 

Vs. 8.— W l Sportingly, 
gracefully. To shine. 3Ri%^ TOT g: i 

Visnu has a lotus-dower growing from his navel, 

etc.-— Last impressions always are more abiding and carry 
better influence with them. Hence the fervent wish that the 
<God VisQu may shine in my heart at the moment of death, 
cf . m Sf^ m m \ 

:9i^ HOT i%%rrHrF u 
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Vs, etc.---4^ sn?!-?: 

nt^ mJ (^WT ) I Providing much delight to the eyes. 

— Abs, Boon from §Ff#^ which is a form. gf%- 
— To fattes, to increase. For g{%^ see Piastavika. 5. 

Vs. 10. — — Advice. Here the poet refers to the 
or ^ the ianer voice ^ which is the voice of God. cf. 

IfTRf RHW 1 Bh. G. 18. This " laner divinity ^ 

always gnides or warns the individual to whom it is open tO' 
accept this divine lead or not. cf. ’^rrVR^I^ rf 

^ l ’ Kan. Br. 3-8, 

^ fT? %R=T f%fT&jSf?3R ff^r \ Or the reference may 
be to the Vedas and other Bevealed texts which are believed- 
to be the words of God. But, says the poet in self-deprecation^ 
he has not heeded tho advice of the Srati, because he was too 
much obsessed with egotism ( ). — Oredifced 

with hundreds of sins. — Among oner's own men. r 

— One means ^from me^ It is the the Abl. Sing, of 
3T^?, The other means ^ foolish ^ It is the p. p, of to 
foe mad. 

Vs. 11. — — The nether world. Strictly speaking, 
mythology knows of seven nether worlds, 3trT^, etc., qrrfr?? 
being the nethermost, — ^The city of gods, Amardvati. %— 

is the golden mountain. tTRTfRtrtTO: — means an ocean; 

• ’ I 3?!?^. In mythology the number of oceans 

is giuen as seven : fmqw: r ^?Ff^ 

il ^ISfa^rr* ^ ^F^rfi^rFl— supply xri?s5T{%. , This 

is a correct observation which can be verified from experience. 
Satisfaction of desires only sharpens their appetite, of. 

^ 3f!g Sli'irr: gOTRfgtpq'rrr^r I II' 

srifir-Mental pain. ^ \ ’ mx- Decay, Decre- 

pitude. The poet addresses the soul which has been subjected 
to great mental and physical torture.“%q n, — Welfare. 

To taste. The only means of escaping from the terrible vortex 
of the world and of attaining real happiness is the devotion of 
Krsna. — i. e. other religious means like the» 
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perlormsaeo of socrifices, ete. These, sajs the poet, are fntile. 

^ 5rT»T gsr 1 3if ^Qsjni^ *ir 

n Bh. G, 18. 68. Here tha is recommended as being 

better than 

Ts. 12 .- 11 %^ etc.— Kfspa baa already reseced many 
others like the Oonrtesan and Ajamila. The episodts of 
the «n%^ ana sisnibc? are given in niSrafl — The 

servant-maid of the king of Her name was 

While fear aid ??S7ir{, who were on a visit to (igrri the 
capital of were walking along the thoron«(nfsre, they 
saw ihe hnnuhback carrying smearing materials like 

sandal peste lor the nsu of fec( expressed his desire to 

have some of the sifflrliq?. infatuated as ehe was with 

the snpernolly attractive figure of ^ssr, complied with his 
deniaiid. fysor, being highly pleased, otianged that deformed 
hunchback into a yonng daoisel endowed wiih well-proportion* 
ed limbs. The rnbretr then held ont an invitation to and 
to visit her residence, which ^eoT eventnally honoured. 
Read:3T*TWST^5W^»nwi'«rd I fssif 

>n«ff ii ? » a 

qi wsrm ws srawtifw q i%i5- 

H ^ H %?*s=5VTw— gs^ dfOTiifn Biewsp-- 

4f8| u ^ n 

t wfi^r*n # ii » u 

iPlor 1 » '' ii 

s*3if ?fwTi!Big I qcsff iwaqs g ?Eia% untg ii q ii 
«ifHnqw*q dJ<Si>a'riw q it«H t i nqu ij|^s5^iifqif=nqq?v;p: n » n 
!if#tqpnfr ^^-Srqttsrii « qq?!5i*ii b ^ » 

fr% fitgiqifiqaqqn qif ^siq^ i gvfaqpuiiifKr 3ii?if^iyin ii \ u 

<11% W ’n^i =» i rq?(wn%i%inii: irgjf S5W- 

II ?o II q# i%«n niwqqiq. w®ift nirtq 'tqqH: i gig €b^i 3 •itqi’rt’ 

iff^Tgqiw ? II ?? “ afn*nfg(%^^qg; i wi%n^s- 

^pil v: qrwjtql 4 qtjqnr^ II ?q II tS'.q^inqfT, 3T- v?- 

The atSTn' ^WI^H oeonra in the sixth of tSlqgiqqg. 

6 
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The story is told in order to glorify the power of the name of 
Visnn or Narajana. Tbe story may be summarised as follows : 
Ajamila was a Brahmin living in Kanyaknbja. He bad be- 
come depr<i vad by associating with a slave-girL He had ten 
sonSj the youngest of whom, Narajapa by name, was very 
dear to the parents. In course of time Ajamila lay on death- 
bedj and saw three dreadful looking men-the There- 

upon he involuntarily cried out to his son Narayana. No 
sooner did he utter the name Nara\apa than the 
hurried up to the spot and intercepted the ^qfrTfl who 
were trying to snatch away the life of Ajamila. 
Then a conversation ensues between the and 

Tbe said that Ajamila deserved to be 

punished for his evil deeds 5 but the retorted that all 

sins, no matter how great their number, are destroyed by the 
mere utterance of the name of Visou or Narayapa. ( Read: 
3T^ If I fv II 

^iqf f%rgi5rfr^ I \ ^ \ 

I i%^i §??^fT%TO II m VI. 2, 

7-10.) Ajamila was released. He felt penitent, went to 
H-angadvara, and renonneed all worldly pleasures; ultimately, 
after death, he gained himself the divine form of a 
■and in an aerial car ascended to the abode of Vi sou. 

— Sinking, pres. p. of ). «A desert, — 

Worthy to be overlooked. For a parallel idea and more or 
less the same sort of alliteratioi as in the first half of this 
stanza, read: I 

mm ll Sankaracarya^s ST^q-fr. 

Vs, 18. — i%%€rr"Having known it in its nakedness j having 
known it through, The worldly pageant. etc. — One 

is almost tempted to read etc, 3T5=rrg^f — Withdrawing 

the eyes from ontside and turning them within, cf, Bh, Q, 
6.13. [%F5q — Gerund of the causal of l% + | to runaway, 
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t — Oonsciousneas, cognitioD. Brahman^ the First Frixicipley 
» Jagamaatha refers to Ersoa as $. e. 

for he is identical with Brahman, snr otc. — j pqf ^w s^*gf : 

{ 5ft*TT ) \ — ^The month of 

\ 3?JR. 

Ys. 14. — The poet wants to show that the name of Kr&Da 
is far sweeter than any other sweetness in the whole range of 
the universe. Grapes. T%^r — Sugar, — p. p. of 

to increase adv. — The heaven, annw— 3rd pars. sing. 

Aor. pass, of ^ to drink. tFpr^rr — ^In how many ways; broadly^ 
how often. ^ ' I Faa. 6-8-42. — 

Biting of the lower Up of the beloved betrays the ecstatic 
amorousness of the lover. 

Ys. 15 — ^The poet now shows the Greatness and the power 
of the name of Krsga. the adamant of 

Indra is the deadly enemy of mountains (See notes on Pras a^ik. 
Ys. 86 )f so is the name of Erspa to mountains of sins, wifl* 
(tpt: ) rTW3^: (3?n^i=(;)l Acute disease in 
the form of worldly existence. i%^Tf|rR etc, — l% 5TT 
?r^r ^ \ The pitchy darkness of the night of Igno- 

rance. The position is this : Brahman alone is real; the world 
Is illusory ( an? ^ ). Yet in actual experience every 

one feels and acts as if the world and its contents are real. This 
is False Knowledge or Nescience. When this Nescience is 
removed by the l*ght of knowledge^ or as the poet here argues, 
by §ri Krana, then the individnal recognizes the tmth. 
j^HTT ii5T?r The sharp-raved one ». e., the sun. 

» The trees in the form 
of painful tonures. can be linked in 

three ways in the context : ( i ) ifTr: I g:^: 3=^Tc5TaT5T- 

fS^ I The fire ( 1%^ ) blazing with flames and haying a wide 
expanse, (ii , 5^: (*T. *T. ) ?nf?r; 

er?nc5: — Raging with mighty flames. ( iii ) 

The fiercely blazing fire to the muUi 
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tmde of trees. Of course^ here, the eomp. will be Yet 

we csa say^ with MalliBath on various occasions, 

— Happiness, here, Highest Happiness^ 

Beatitude, 

Yb, 16, — #rsTq-Soine one i. e. Krsna. — Mark 

the manner in which the poet tenders his advice. Jast as one 
would never enter into friendship with a stranger who is 
likely to harm one & one^s friends^ so. says the poet, the heart 
should not befriend Hxspa for he is sure to destroy the 
which are so dear to it. '?%?!%; Emitting. The point, then, is; 
Ersna destroys the attraction of the worldly objects and thus 
liberates the heart from their thraldom. Obviously therefore, 
it is the duty of every one to make friends with Krspa. cf. 
itsnrf ^if=T: I it SeiT II 

Bh. a. 2. 59. 

Ys. 17. — The poet continues to dwell on the power and 
sweetness of the name of Krsna. 

Indescribable. sq?rfi'^q?Tr — ^Settled within *. e, in the heart.- 

When the name of Krsna ts uttered in the heart, it conduces to 
indescribable pleasure. Here the poet refers to the qn qi# 
which is one of the four varieties of speech, the other three 
being qqq???r, and — uttered in the throat. 

Tnis is qyqqr- — Cloud of darkness i. e. ignorance, 

and are synonyms of ^ Tmi I%ir ^ »• 

3P?r. Here^ however^ the poet uses the word with an eye 

on its etymological meaning If the tongue ia 

literally L e can appreciate taste, it should taste only the 
best sweetness and that is the name of Krsna. 

Ys. 18. — qq-To be sure, no doubt, — Liking, 

I With their eyes directed upwards. — 

fwor: is changed tow at the end of a Tatp. comp, 

according to the Butra * ^FuTff i ^-Pan. 5. 4. 91. ^iscrffW- 
^FT33[— Named Krsoa, Catakas, as is 
well Known, look up to the clouds for water. An onlooker,. 
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lays ths poat^ is at once reminded of tiie divine Krfoa whose 
complexion is dark and glossy like the cloud; therefore, he 
concludes^ catakas which render this service are the birds of 
Ms choice I 

19. — — All-pervading, reaching everywhere. 
C The word i§ formed in a peculiar way - 

is changed to before 3T3=f, ^ 

— Pan. 6. Z. 92. The mase. base becomes i%sf 2 T 5 =f , and the 
fern. The universe shines through the all-pervading 

last re of Visnn. cf. m \ 

Kathak. 2. 2. 15. ^^^—Since. The support or 

the anbstra^nm of the cognition. etc. — Everyone feels 

the conviction ^ I ^ about oneself. Now, what is this * I ^ ? 
To what object does this knowledge of * I ’ refer ? Well, this 
object is the Inner divinity who is Visnn. — 

^ fi^. Not recognizing Him who resides in 

their own hearts. Vispn, as the is ever present in 

men's hearts. Still, thej run about and ask others where 
Vispn is 1 

Va. 20. — — Service, devotion. The reference to VisQu 
as suggests that this line is addressed to one who seeks 

wealth ( y Of. m i 

^ H II Bh. G. 7. 16. }%?ar — Contemplation. 
Visnn whose weapon is the discus. Tnis word suggests 
that a man in dangers ( err# ) is addressed. The poet assures 
him that Vispn wields his weapon & he will surely remove the 
dangers looming over his protege. sri^W; — Conversation. 

^ — 3!F{T. 5Xf^T — ^Derived from the rt. q to sing. 

•Son gs^ stories. — Of Siva. This is the only reference 

to §iva in this Viiasa dedicated to Krspa or Visnu And it 
appears somewhat strange at first sight that Jagannatha here 
recommends the singing of the praises of Siva and notof Krspa. 
But when it is noted that this line is addressed to a fSiirW *1^? 
tthe reference to Siva transpires to be intentional and justified. 
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Tlio real ksowledge is the knowledge of the Oneness of Exist- 
ence. Ttie mWM therefore shonld not distinguish between 
and }%^ for, uMmatelj, both are identical with Brahman^ 
EYer4astiiig happiness, Beatitude, c/, 

( Bfi, Gr 5. 21 X )• is 

obviously addressed to a ^ fw 

^??5W;rT wr€^ i ’ %^r, ( i. e > 

and 3Tf^rr C i. ©* ) also represent 8<me forms of the 

ninefold ^?i%: — l%aff: i 

il 

Vs, 21 .— etc.— ;qqr ^ ^FrgFH 

I To the meritorious^ the world is a hot-bed of 
cares and unmitigated oppression. — At once. 

— srWiFT ). Betters arising from 

Indiscrimination or Ignorance, — ^clean^ clear, untainted^ 

The is often described in Vedanta philosophy as 

B^lfSrrgFf^r: — Tne lake full of the water of the Atman. 

mmi — Oool on account of 
absence of des res. When the mind is huffctted about by 
desires^ it experiences much anguish. Bat once a man suppre- 
sses his desires and becomes the master of his mind, he cornea 
to enjoy an uncommon peace of mind, is one of the 

conditions precedent to the realization of the Highest know- 
ledge which is Highest Happiness. Of. % rr£?iri?f# 
mmtn sgr^jp^rr^r mi'Frr i 

Brh. U. 3. 5. Also, 4 5ll%P?r W ^ ?r 

U Bh. Gr. 2. 70. «|5^ n. — Sin. There is a suggested com- 
parison between good men and elephants. When the elephants 
are oppressed by excessive heat, they break through their 
fetters and plunge into a pool of clear cold water. The last line 
is differently read in some texts 5 Rrrrf^*^ |Trf rTSF^^qr^Ti: r 

Vs. 22. — — For the removal of fetters. 
stands for the Sansara. — A sacrifice. — Fetters of 

Action. Men perform religious ceremonies — Actions — with a 
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Tiew to getting free from tbe Sansara. But bow foolish they 
are, for Actions, good or bad, are veritable fetters tbemeelves* 
All Action, good or bad, is bound to bear its finit. Tbe law 
of Action is inexorable. So, by tbe performance cf good 
deeds, snrely men may be made bappy 5 but they cannot aUam 
salvation from tbe tantac.es of worldly Existence. Cl. 

3=Fg: I Also « I 
n 11 ^ Again, ^ t # 

m\\^n 1 q# 

iTqr!?fr a Bb. G. 9 . 21 gRjjm 6tc.~ 

g^HT \k-nm \ People wish to attain to peace 

of mind. This they stek by feverieb deliberation ( al»a 
bints at ' anxieties, ^ as opposed to ^Ti% ) over tbe band red and 
one views of sages ! I cj, i%Tr 

I R%^ tjtc. — Tne ocean at Evil. 

People wants to cross tbe ocean of Evil, bnt for the sake of this 
they drown themselves in holy waters ! — Brought 

about by mistakes or ignorance, HfrTg^ { — Tbe 

srqi^ lies in the incompatibility of means employed with tbe end 
in view. Mark the contrast between gfe and q|5|T> and 

f%pfTT and q^iFTTif qJiqff and 

Vs. 23. — ^t %r r^rgir etc — The proper method of con* 
templatiog a divinity is to begin with tbe contemplation of 
tbe feet and then rise higher tip to tbe various limbs, of. 
5=H^:g[n^?3TcqRfi'^etc. — Bbag. This meth< d is obviously based 
on a high sense of reverence, and is also adopted in tbe descrip- 
tion of divine beings. For instance, Kalidasa begins tbe des- 
cription of Parvati with tbe description of her toes-for which 
fftde Kctmar. 1-33, p. p. Also note Mallina^ha’s observation 
thereon : f 

^f;iT-.Ootemplative action. 3!^ etc.— Paoim^s rules demand: 
tbe Nen. gender and sing, number of a compound of words 
denoting the limbs of an « animal ^ ^ qif5fg3F%l^5?!3g[ \ ^ — 

Pan. 2-4-2. But, as the commentator argues, 
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Visnn is surely eoI an aBimal— He is the One BrahmaD. Hence 
this rule of PaQini doe-s not apply here. 

Ys. 24 — w?^fi-Deidly p'^ison. The tresses of 

hair of a lovely woman, The hood of a 

serpent, — A. Caodala. — A son. Toe son is the 

self of the father born afresh, cf, 3 ?lrqr if 5=!% I Ait- Br. 

and 3TFH^ 8*1“^ objects which canse delight 
while &nd are things which are generally 

avoided, 3??Hf 3f;^f m- Which knows no oistin- 

ction. e’o. — The poet wishes to attain to that 

state of knowledge which will enable hicn to realize *■ ^ 
siffr/ that nothing besides the q'TJTI?^ exiss^ and that, 
therelore, thing?^ goon or bad, high or low, are all in essence 
one and the same Brahman. is presented as the 

goal. C/, \ 

ti Bh. G. 5. IS. Note that in the first two pairs grfitT 
objects are meniiuned before 3TW ones, while in s^q=^rrRgfr:, 
the order is reversed. Why ? Because, as Jagauna h explains 
himself, in the Highest state of ihwre can be no 

distinction between any two things — all is one. ^ 
^=^3iTsriTtif:7^qn%^iqmr^iTfq[q^5T ^^sfefrrH^jsTrftr 

{ B. G* reads 3TRr in place of 
^icRT^ m n B. G. 34. 

Vs, 25. — qq” has the force of ^ itself ^ — Peria- 

habie. Formed from the rt. by the addition of the suffix 

HJifCrg Adv. — More ( bo ). f'% — For the 

sake of f7=T— Alas. How much people toil for the sake of the 
highly perishable body in a perishable world 1 

Vb 26 — q^. Adv. Comp. Every moment 
i%l%% etc, — The reply is given by Bhart.: sfpti 

ii ( 7. ) When 

life is so precarious, and the ultimate end of hie is death, surely 
rational beings should feel alarmed and bestir themselves 
to work out their salvation instead of blindly enjoying 
worldly objects. 
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Vs, 27.— fq-'cq* — A sword. — God of deathj Yama* 

— even slightly. In passionate words, the poet asserts 
that he would rather court poverty, physical hi^rm, or even 
deathj but he would never swerve even slightly from Ha duties. 

Vs. 28. — — Great. — ilasa of fire. 

rt. ?: 3 ?r to blow. 3 q-qs?:q;-~.to censure, to calumniate ; also, to 
utter falsehood, Is looked upon as a sin. The poet 

says he would never stoop to calumny or falsehood even though 
he may be exposed to great dangers, cf. h m 

^ Eumar, 5, 83. Also Vide Bnart. 1. lOd. 

Vs. 29, — rt 4 conj.^ to be worried. — 

KiSQa, so called because he was proclaimed as the son of 
who in reality, was only his foster — father. 

Vs. SO.— etc.— iTi^f niSTRf ), ^ 

3jnBf ? HIHI \ A muUitnda 

of elephants. * ^TcRT — Beautiful. The 

possession of elephants is looked upon as the high — water 
mark of worldly opulence, cf. — 

( ^ 5 Hr: ) I Kad. ( Advice ). 

^jqcTf^ w (3^i^rf?T) q^f^ 55 T ^ Whose 

eyes are rolling on account of the taste of wealth. Wealth is 
compared with an intoxicating drink. Just as an intoxicating 
drink renders the eyes unsteady and therefore perplexed 5 simi* 
larly men who have drunk the wine of wealth lose their sigh. 
{ i. e. powers of discrimination ). cf 

\ Bhar. 8 . 36. Ease of doing. 

— to vanish. 

Vs. 31. — — Adv. comp. Fearlessly, — at the 

fag-end of life, etc. — It is believed that death on the bank 

-of the Ganges leads directly to absolution. The reference is 
, probably to is known as S!% 5 fr. Hence, the approach 

.of death on the banks of the Ganges will only he a bless- 
ing in disguise. If this verse is understood to be autobio- 
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graphical, it will go to show that that poet JaganBatha passed 
his last days in Beoares on the banks of the divine Ganges^ 
Bnt see vs. 45 below. 

Vs. 32— Sy continnally ninning 
about. Is is a Gsrand in 3?J7 151^% — Almost a verna- 

ciilar phrase. KrsDn is ovsr m? head i, e. he is there STiperiii*- 
tending or looking after me. The verse expresses an alti ude 
of Besignatioa unto the protect on of Krsoa who, the poet be*. 
Meves, will surely pilot Ms protege safely to his Haven. 

Vs. 33. qq q?r: — ^The poet addresses his own heart or 

mind. (^R-* 5Tf^!T: i?r«r: r The 

destroyer of the mine-born God of love-Siva. cf. Pra-*tavik. 
83. 3T^fT?755 adv. — Ceaselessly. 3Trq“^F?!33; — Prom the pns. p of 

to contemplate. — The chasm of Sansara. 

— By this much, i. e. by hurling me into the pit of the 
world. — The sorrow about the son. Kama is q^tqq; 

he is therefore the son of The tenor of the verse is as 

follows : The poet ( or tne speaker ) is intent upon the contem- 
plation of Siva; he is fervently ptayieg to Siva, Bui, in spite 
of his devotion, his mind runs after worldly enj yments which 
are sure to fetter the soul. The [ oet attributes this adverse 
attitude of the * mind ’ to themind^s desire to avenge t«ie death 
of its son ( Kama ) by harastoing the devotee of Siva who had 
burnt Kama, But no abatement of the mind^s sorrow for 
its dead son is likely to result from such a course of vicarious 
punishment. 

Vs. 34. — rrTsfS'rTJTl^ — Emeralds which are dark green in 
colour, qi|sf}HiT — A mountain. ifq%^3 pers. Sing, Perf. pjiSS of 
The delusion was caused by the dark complexion 
of Bama. 

Ys. Bo-The idea is much the same as in the last verse : On 
seeing Bama from afar, the Bsis wondered what that dark 

glistening thing was ! TOOTfl?r?ri— The Jumna. The water of tho. 
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Jamna is believed to be darkish in colour as against the white- 
ness of the water of the Ganges, it could not be the Jumna 
for the Jamna is full of water^ while the object which the Ssis 
saw from a distance had none. — Literally, moonlight 5 

here pleasant lustre, — The lustre of emeralds is not 

so ^ sweet ^ — so appealing to the heart. — Splendour, 

1 ^(g^Fi^—Curiositj. m q^rf- 

By forest — dwellers. 

Vs. 36. — ^qq^f-Lightoing, — ^The best among trees, 

t. e., the celestial tree. Wlien Hanumaa crossed the ocean and 
first sighted Sita in the ASoka garden of Havana, he was 
deluded by her lustrous form as to whether what he saw 
was lightning fallen on earth or a celestial creeper dropped 
from the celestiel tree, gfiqijgigq:— By the heavy sighs. 
Sita was separated from Hama and w as therefore heaving deep 
sighs through sorrow. This enabled Hanum an to decide what 
exactly she was. — Intelligent, wise, — 3 pers. sing. 

Aor. of F^- 4 -q}, to decide. From her sighs, the Monkey con- 
cluded that she was a womaa separated from her loving 
husband. 

Vs.37.-^F:-pro8perity.^[i^#^jTf^i~Bickering<< ormoanings 
brought about by poverty, ef. (c^^qr: ) 

grrq 33 [! Kad. Btahmins, the custodians of learning, are proverbially 
poor. Learning and wealth seldom go together— most surely 
not in a Brahmin. The following verse ofiers an ingenious 
explanation why Laxmi avoids the Brahmins : 

Wf 

Of those who resort to the path of Evil, 
wicked men. hundred years. is generally 

declined in the plural, cf, mw I # 

f%qt qf!% II ^(^1 etc.— Good men die 

prematurely, while villains enjoy a good old age. cf. ^ 55 = 11 ^ 
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: s rr^i? cfr^5:rF# ^e« 

-I!«n%rrf!r iw: ll Bhm. 1. 9. — Wicked policy*, pe^veise 

managemeLL etc. — ^ 5^f^li5T5T^r^: — 

[FianuDg with thedre of aog<^r. For tlie formation of the word 
3THi^ see Prastavik. 35. \w etc.— The poet, of course, refers 
to the flagrant ironies of life. Bat he is painfuily conscious of 
Ms own helplessness and insignificance; otherwise, it seems, he 
would have taught how to mend His ways ! 

Ys, 38. — This stanza marks the beginning of the end of 
the Santavilasa. The following points are to he noted ;(i) 
This stanza and the following ones are sharply different in the 
nature of their contents from all the preceding stanzas ; and, in 
fact, ( ii ) they havenothing in them connect^d with the prevail- 
ing sentiment of the whole Vilasa. ( iii ) Ttiey all more or 
less hold together from the point of view of their contents, and 
form the concluding portion not only of the Santavilasa but of 
the whole Buaminivilaia as well. ( iv ) These stanzas show 
Jagao! atha’s high self-consciousness as a poet. They breathe 
defiance and challenge of other poets, almost curses at those 
who cannot appreciate and acknowledge Jagannatha’s worth as 
a poet, and pontifical sniffs at the humble beginners in the 
realms of poetry, ( v ) They refer, again and again, to what 
Jagannatba looked upon as the one outstanding merit of his 
poetry — And lastly, ( vi ) They are conspicuous for the 
more or less autobiographical element in them, 

— The Meru mountain, the furthest Northerly out- 
post known to Indian mythology. 

) Fringed by the Malaya mountain. The is in 
the South. ' The sea-shore bounded by the Malaya ^ is here 
looked upon as the souihermost limit of India. srr^f^yitiy-STT 

From the foot of the Meru mountain down to tbe sea- 
shore in the South, mr ( 3Tr^ ) is a and governs the 

the Ablative. ^ ' Pan. 2. 8. 10. It means either 

( i ) ^ beginning from, ^ or ( ii ) ^ up to ^ 
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— clever in composing poems. etc.--* 

( Rrr^q^) m miW. { 

TOT iT?f ( sifjf : ); mm: JTTf ) 37^4lt 

?!f^L Tile whole phrase is in apposition to ^’^fi^-vords 
which are as exceedingly sweet as the juice flowing f»om the 
interior of grapes. — l^Castery over speech. In this 

stansE; the poes singles out as the ontstandiog quality of 
his poetry. As for what r?rf^ is atid how far' Jrgannatha^s- 
claim is sustained by his poems^ see the Introdacdon. 

Vs, 39. — fxrd — The goddess of speech i. e. CiOff 

etc. — i'ujm: ( ?F7foTP3;) 701 % (m^ ) 77 ^: gr. 

Barasvati is r^p^esented as holiing a i^i one of her hands, 
cf. ffcrirfi^7T^'€rff?affi7sn7^r 1 etc. ^qfr^Rls^ etc. — 

Jagannatihaj boldly asserts th^t Sarasvati is so macO attracted 
by the sweetness of his poetry that she haves playing upon the 
Yipa aside and enjoys his ( Jagannatha’s ) poetry. 

Cf Jagannatha. However much out of good taste it maybe 
to mention one’s greatness^ here, at lea§t^ J igannatha may be 
excused the use of the word qfns-rf qi?r about himself, for he may 
be referring to the title ^ qib^rfn’jT ^ which ha had received from 
the Emperor Shaha Jehan. 3Tf • 1'^ — Pres, p. of 
^5 con., to shake, to nod. The sh&kiug of the head indicates 
the appreciation of good qualities, e. g., of music, poems, etc. 
cf. ^ ^ 1 f% 

Hmf? human beast, 

qifqirf: — God Siva, so called because be is the lord of all created 
beings, cf. q^ qrf^ r— Y j. veda, ( ?. The 

sweetness of Jagannatha’s potma is, as the poet claims, so 
pronounced that only beasts which have no aesthetic sensibility^ 
and Pas'upati, i. ©„ any one who has transcended worldly 
attractions, cannot, or would not appreciate it. cf. 

Ya. 40, — ^Jaganj a ha addresses his own Genius of speech. 
— -Denunciation, Disparagement, — Jealousy. 
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m^—'MsLTk how the poet speaks of tisose who discount the 
worth of Ms poetry. etc. — 

Who are as fond of the ^55^5 of poems 
as bees are of the ji2»ce of lotas— dowers. 

^1% — How many. It is Acc. pin. Compare Vs, 8 of the 
Prastavikavilasa. 

Vs. 41— — In person, itself. ^fJTf — A very charm- 
ing woman. Fem. of gii?— Beautiful. ‘ ^TFf ^ 

=^f?Tjgy^ ^ — 1%^- S‘3f%-I“WF — To give delight. The idea of the 
first half of the verse is : Honey, grapes , nectar, etc. possess 
sweetness, bo doubt. Bat it is not impossible that one or the 
other of them may at times be not liked or relished by some. 
There may be people who do not like, or have lost the liking 
for^ them. Surely, — The ^ is added to show 

pity mixed with denunciation. 3RrJ3Tf?T^l%%: — The utterance 
of Jagansatha, Mark the self-conscious vein of the stanza. 

On reading these verses, one cannot help wondering wheth- 
-er Jagannatha knew that 

What would Bhartrhari have said about these stanzas, 
for in bis opinion is nothing short of a sin ? cf^ 

^ fnT^tlT3T5or^5giqrirr5|jTrjg ; Bhart. 3. 36. Jagannatha, how- 
ever, does not seem to be severely alone in this respect^^ ef, 
Jayadeva’s words about himpelf : 

H i%rjrf *TfT^rFRr: n Pra. K. L 14, 

Vs. 42, — One who knows the 
secret. etc— ST^ ar%5T ( ^1701??^ ) f^r^r^n: 

JTi^or : ), ) 

), ?TF^Ji; j The whole phrase is in apposition to 
The idea is essentially the same as that in the third pada 
of Vs, 38. — the ^ in gfr is lengthened according to the 

Sutra 1 — Pan. 6. 3. 122. — Lit.^ One 

who has thrown off the yoke; hence, bold enough, powerful 
•enough. — lu the presence of men like me. Note 
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the standard which Jagannatha sets for all aspirants for 
recognition as poets to conform to. Moreover^ this verse 
shows that in the opinion of Jagannatha a poetic composition, 
whatever its other qualities, must needs possess 
the heart, etc. — A poem wanting in does not deserve 

a recital in the presence of poets like Jagannatha ! Fortunately, 
such a ^ highbrow ’ attitude is sot shared by many; other- 
wise the number of mute Hiltons would swell— to the detri- 
ment, in the last analysis, of the Slase of poetry herself, 
contrast Jaganratha^s characteristic wrrds 

aT?y^5TrfE^i^aT I ( R. G. ) with the more 
sensible view of Jayadeva: ^ 
ait ^1% Rnptf: l 

ii P^fa. R. 1. 19^ 

Vs. 43 — ^trqi: — Studionsly restrain their tongue. 

is used only when the sen^e of a vow is to be 
conveyed ; otherw sa ^]nrxr is used. Does not this line apply to 
Jagannatha himself ? His complaint may well be met by the 
* Tu quoqu9 ’ argument, in the light of the last verse. 

etc. — fn%r, fT^n 
^ ’T?: IFT^: ( ). Kings are mad with the intoxica- 

tion of wine in the form of dalliance with Laxmi ( or graceful 
movements of Laxmi ). For the idea, compare : 
iPTf: I 3T%^1^rffnssn5^ 3iFiB^ ll Bhart. 8 . 2. 

Q-dUtle dance. There are two varieties of dance — one. 
wild and boisterons, is called and the other, mild and 

gentle, is called Compare : ?y^ and 

f§r?^ I n D R. I.IO. qpune^y etc.- 

3 T^^*TTgrf- The sweetness of the 
lower Up of a heavenly damsel who is slothful through the 
influence of love. ST'-iTT^ — Pres. p. of the Denominative verb 
from STHTT, low. 37 ^*^— to lower, to throw into the baak-ground. 

Maturation. 

Ve. 44. — ^ — Outstanding; excellent. 
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" ( Paa. 4 4. 77. ) fit Not© the alliteration in the 

first talf of the verse. — Honey. 

Vs. 45.-Thi3 verse is distinctly autobiographical. STr^ferfiR- 
Stmdied- Jagannifeha speaks of himself as ^ ^ 

in B. G-. — Daily rites like etc. — ^Th© 

Emperor Shah Jehan viioae warm patronage the poet enjoyed 
and from whom he received ihe title qferrn^T- 
youth. tEriW-Now. ^^?Tr: 

Having renounced all desires. ^{^<1 — Muttra. This line 
shows that the poet spent his last days in Muttra. But in 
some placeS; this line is differently read : 

Eft i%7r3f% \ This reading would indicate that the poet went 
to Kasi in Ms old age. For a discussion of this point, see the 
Introduction. m^s^-The mark on the forehead 5 hence^ an 
ornament. — S pers. sii.g. Aor. Pass, of 

Vs. 46. ^ ^^3^. Villains, ill-behaved men, 

Bastardsj born without blue blood 
in their veins. Mark the veheman*© of Jagani. atha^s hostile 
attitude towards plagiarists, — The same kind 

of suspicion had troubled Jayadeva, too; cf. 

?i:!%T?=T ^ flff I Pra. B. 1. — 

A safe- This line is important because it shows the genesis 
of the present work. 


-^eieTHK 
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APPENDIX 


Below are 

given the 

first lines of the 

verses 

contained in the Pristfevika and the S'dnta, Vil^sas 

in the alphabetical order. Against each verse is 
mentioned the page on which it is found. 
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